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Editorial. 


HILE the name only of the editor appears upon the 
first page of the Christian Register, he has the con- 
stant advice and assistance of an Editorial Board. 
It is on the whole thought best to preserve the 
anonymous style of editorial writing. In order, 

however, to secure the added interest which goes with the 
personality of each writer, a series of articles on Unitarian 
subjects has been prepared as follows: 1. “ Unitarianism 
and Original Congregationalism in New England,” Rev. E. E. 
Hale, D.D.; 2. ‘The Modern Doctrine of God, or the Ad- 
vantage of Simplicity in our Beliefs about God,” Rev. M. J. 
Savage, D.D.; 3. “What do the Evangelical Protestant De- 


-nominations hold in Common?” Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D.; 


4. “Our Relations to Other Protestant Churches,” Rev. 
H. N. Brown; 5. “Theological Attitude of Unitarianism,” 
Rev. S. M. Crothers; 6. “ Unitarianism as a Social Force,” 
Rev. J. C. Jaynes; 7. “The Working Forces of Unitarian- 
ism,” Rev. F. B. Mott; 8. “ Unitarianism and Modern Dis- 
covery,” Rev. J. W. Chadwick; g. ‘ Unitarianism as a Char- 
acter-builder,” Rev. C. G. Ames, D.D.; 10. “ Unitarian 
Ideals,” Rev. C. F. Dole; 11. “ Unitarianism as a Religion 
for Every Day,” Rev. J. W. Day. We shall begin the pub- 
lication of these articles next week, and continue them weekly 
until they are concluded. They will be published separately, 
and finally bound in a handy volume. They may be ob- 
tained at the office of the American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street. 
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THE Methodist Christian Advocate discusses Methodism 
and a creed test. It says that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has no authorized statements drawn out in the form 
of a creed which is a test of membership. In the form used 
in the reception of church members there is a question, “ Do 
you believe in the doctrines of Holy Scripture as set forth 
in the Articles of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church?” The writer says that he never asked this ques- 
tion without adding, “so far as you understand them.” 
But he asserts that their “ phraseology is incomprehensible 
by ninety-nine hundredths of all members of the Church at 
the time of their reception.” It seems not to be clear whether 
the question refers to the Articles of Religion or to other 
standards of doctrine. But the writer affirms that children 
of eight years of age and men who could not read have 
been admitted to church membership with the affirmation 
that they accepted the Articles of Religion whereby “they 
solemnly declared by their answer that they understood that 
‘the Pelagians do vainly talk,’ that the Romish doctrine 
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concerning purgatory is ‘a fond thing,’ that the sacra- 
ments ‘are not to be gazed upon,’ and that ‘the Holy Ghost 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son.’’? The writer 
affirms that “no creed which goes beyond simple and funda- 
mental truths, of which the scope can be understood by 
persons of average intelligence, should be made a test of 
membership in a Christian church.” An Orthodox Congre- 
gational minister said to his congregation: “ We admit that 
many persons will be found in heaven who do not accept 
our creed. Ought the terms of admission to a church to be 
more strict than the terms of admission to heaven?” 


a 


Tue phrase “ destructive criticism ” really has no meaning 
that is worthy of serious attention. ‘Take, for instance, the 
stone which rests under the seat in the chair used by the 
sovereigns of England at their coronation. ‘This stone has 
a constitution in which is recorded its geologic history. It 
also has an external history which connects it with the 
reigning houses of England and Scotland. There is a 
tradition also which carries its story back to the days when 
Jacob, resting his head upon it, saw the heavens open. Now, 
if a critic be asked to give an account of this stone, he may 
discover what it is composed of. He may decide whether it 
is a meteoric stone or whether it came out of some well-known 
geological stratum. He may trace its history back to the 
time when some unusual event gave it importance, and caused 
it to be preserved as the coronation seat of the Scottish kings. 
His object is to ascertain the exact truth. Now, if some one 
believes that the stone is of meteoric origin and our investiga- 
tor does not, the cry “ destructive criticism” is raised. Again, 
if some one believes that the stone was brought from Syria 
and was once at the foot of that famous Jacob’s ladder, and 
our investigator finds no reason to believe that story, the cry 
“destructive. criticism ” is raised. The stone has not been 


destroyed nor its history changed. Certain fancies concern- . 


ing it may disappear, but that is not the fault of the critic. 
The process would be the same, were the subject under con- 
sideration a book of the Old Testament or the Apostles’ 


Creed. 
se 


WE quote from the /uguirer of London the platform of 
an organization within the Church of England, of which the 
object is to reconcile the Established Church with modern 
knowledge and progress :— 

“Tt has now been decided that the Churchman’s Union 
for the Advancement of Liberal Religious Thought will be 
inaugurated during the meeting of the Church Congress at 
Bradford on the 29th inst., when lay and clerical sympa- 
thizers will meet in conference at the Great Northern Hotel. 
The editor of the Church Gazette, whose journal is the official 
organ of the union, furnishes us with the following exposi- 
tion of immediate policy and principles: (1) the reform of 
abuses within the Church; (2) the assertion of the right of 
laymen to an adequate share in church government; (3) a 
conciliatory attitude toward nonconformists, with a view to 
making the Church of England inclusive and truly national; 
(4) the optional use of the Athanasian Creed ; (5) the frank 
acceptance of ascertained truth, though affecting dogmatic 
interpretations.” 

ae 


ALL charitable operations and social reforms are beset 
with difficulties arising from the fact that laziness, deceit, 
lying, drunkenness, and thievery are forms of expression 
natural to many who rely upon the world to furnish them 
a living without work. If well-instructed and conscientious 
lovers of their kind make careful discrimination between the 
worthy and the worthless, they find themselves exposed to 
a fire of criticism from benevolent people, who regard with 
aversion those who are so “hard-hearted and suspicious.’’ 
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Some of the best acting is put on the stage of daily life by 
men and women who assume a part to make gain by it. In 
the Civil War every surgeon and chaplain soon learned that 
there was a small contingent in every regiment of men who 
would invent any plausible lie, act any part, and endure much 
suffering, in order to escape hard work and picket duty. 
There is a kind of pleasure derived from “ beating the world ” 
which makes the game interesting to an artful dodger. A 
serious problem of philanthropy is how to help the helpless 
and encourage the half-hearted without offering prizes to the 
lazy and the ingenious men and women who shuffle along 
the borders between respectability and mendicancy. We 
have often warned the clergy against the well-dressed and 
plausible liars who take their money and give them experi- 
ence in return. But reports come in with great regularity, 
showing that the harvest is plentiful, and the reapers are 
many. 
ue - 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls attention to the statistics that were 
used in a recent article, showing the relative strength of the 
various churches in America. The statement before us, 
when we wrote, related to the religious forces of the United 
States, as shown in the diagrams made by Dr. Carroll. Dr. 
Huntington says, “If, last of all, we turn our attention to the 
great circle which represents the entire republic, we note that 
the ‘ Catholic’ sector covers a little more than one-third of 
the whole area, the ‘ Methodist’ a little more than one- 
fourth, the ‘Baptist’ something less than one-fifth, the 
‘Presbyterian’ about one-fifteenth, and the ‘ Protestant 
Episcopalian’ almost exactly one thirty-ninth.” The only 
thing essential to our argument was the statement of Dr. 
Huntington concerning the relative strength of different 
churches, which was the basis of his plea for a national 
church. 
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In “The Workers” Prof. W. A. Wyckoff in the October 
number of Scribner's makes an encouraging report of the 
average condition and temper of the population occupying 
that vast region between Chicago and Denver. He walked 
and worked all along the way; and, as the result of his obser- 
vation as a day laborer, he testifies that the evident things 
are a comfortable prosperity, a conscientious conservatism, 
and a loyal devotion to high national ideas. In the cities 
there was crowding and suffering; but through the wide land, 
two-thousand miles of which he crossed, “the almost over- 
whelming impression ” left upon him was that of “ boundless 
empire, wherein a growing, intelligent, industrious, God-fear- 
ing people are slowly working out great ends in industrial 
achievement and personal character and in national life.” 
He reports that throughout all this country it may be re- 
garded as the rule that the restless politicians who are com- 
plaining of financial conditions are poor farmers; while the 
thrifty, energetic, and industrious men are not clamoring for 
change and complaining of injustice. This chapter and this 
testimony are worth all that the experiment cost. 
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WE call attention to the Sunday School Society at Concord, 
Mass. ‘This is the largest of our Sunday-school organiza- 
tions and the oldest. It naturally draws most of its attend- 
ants from New England, but it always treats of subjects 
interesting to all Sunday-school workers. The people of 
the historic town of Concord extend their hospitality, often 
tested and never wanting. In the glorious October days 
which bring to dwellers in New England some compensation 
for the vicissitudes of the weather at other times, what can 
be more attractive than two days spent in the old historic 
church, discussing the interests of the boys and girls who 
will make the fortunes of the twentieth century? The pro- 
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gramme is full and attractive, comprising a large variety of 
subjects, with speakers who will testify of things of which 
they have knowledge. 


’ Sherman Hoar. 


The death of this man at the age of thirty-eight rounds 
and completes a life which deserves to be written large for 
the benefit of the young people of our churches and of our 
country. , 

Born and. bred in Concord, Mass., descended from some 
of the choicest strains of the old colonial families in Massa- 
chusetts, brought into constant relations with the life and 
teachings. of Emerson and his friends, Sherman Hoar illus- 
trated some of the best qualities transmitted from the found- 
ers of the republic. 

When French modelled his statue of John Harvard to be 
placed on the Delta of Harvard University, he reproduced in 
it the profile of Sherman Hoar, taking him as a representa- 
tive of the class to which the founder of the College must 
have belonged. The sculptor divined the spirit and charac- 
ter of the enthusiastic youth, who soon became a high- 
minded and energetic man of affairs. He was a repre- 
sentative of that class of young men who are beginning to 
make their influence felt in public life and to suggest new 
hope and confidence for the fortunes of our country. We 
do not need to review his brief political career or to discuss 
the principles upon which he acted. It is enough for our 
purpose to say that those who knew and loved him believed 
that he acted always the part of an honorable gentleman and 
patriot. 

The daily papers have told in full the story of his political 
and official life, they have described the cases in which he 
appeared and in which he won distinguished honor as a 
lawyer, they have shown him to have been always the 
impetuous and enthusiastic advocate of reform, and at the 
same time a plodding, hard-working, persevering man of 
business. But the daily press will leave to us a word which 
is peculiarly our own. 

Not only was Sherman Hoar the peer in character and 
ability of any of the young men in public life, but in one 
respect he surpassed many of them, who fancy that a secular 
career must be secular in its outward aspect. He not only 
lived a blameless life, but he was an outspoken advocate of 
personal morality and religious loyalty. 

At our Unitarian clubs he was a favorite, speaker. Young 
men listened to him with enthusiastic admiration as he 
charged upon them, challenging them to dare to seem to be 
as good as they really were. He said young men often 
thought it was good form, in order not to be hypocrites, to 
let the world believe that they were a little worse then they 
really were. Such a notion he ridiculed, saying, “‘ Why should 
you not dare to be regarded as good as you really are?” and 
young men, applauding, went away braced and quickened. 
As one of them said, “ A minister might say the same things, 
but they would never have the same effect upon young men 
as his talk does.” 

He was one of those young men of whom there are more 
in the country than the pessimists know, of whom it might 
be said, as it was of another of the same class, “ He is a 
man whom mothers might choose as an example for their 
boys, pure without being weak and honest without being 
commonplace.” , 

The manner of his death gives a peculiar interest to his 
career, because, while he shared many of the enthusiasms of 
his friend Roosevelt and others who entered the army, he 
showed his heroic quality and came to his end by exhibiting 
in deeds of mercy and self-sacrifice, and in the arts of peace, 
the same virile energies which they expended in acts of war. 
Had he taken a commission in the army, he would have led 
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a forlorn hope with the same courage which caused him, in 
the service of sick and wounded soldiers, to brave the deadly 
perils of Southern hospitals and camps. 

We do not need to tell the story of his repeated visits to 
the South, and of his unflagging zeal and overwork for the 
benefit of suffering volunteers. When the association was 
organized to supplement the work of the government, he 
threw himself into the enterprise with characteristic energy. 
He not only gave his attention to the general work of organ- 
izing relief, but he went into the details of service. He 
hunted up individual soldiers who were stranded in some out- 
of-the-way place. He looked after their furloughs or ob- 
tained their discharge papers, furnished them with money, 
put them on trains with some one to look after them, and 
sent them home to recover and live. He did not cut red 
tape ; but he used it, tied it and untied it according to the 
methods of law, and saved many lives by enforcing regula- 
tions which, through ignorance or incapacity, were neglected. 
The work was as thoroughly done as a trained lawyer and 
humane patriot combined could do it. The trial of Bram 
for piracy and murder on the high seas was of the same 
painstaking sort as this labor which he freely gave to satisfy 
his heart and his conscience, as a citizen of the republic. 
To his afflicted friends their personal loss seems greater than 
any gain to the country by his service. And yet his ances- 
tor, Roger Sherman, signing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, transmitted to his descendants and fellow-citizens no 
legacy of patriotism more valuable than this shining ex- 
ample of devotion to the national service which endears the 
republic to her children. 


The Game of Life. 


In sermons and essays without number, life has been held 
before us as a battle; and all military expressions have been. 
taxed to the utmost to provide illustrations for the experi- 
ence of the soul in its moral and spiritual relations. <A 
recent writer has even represented the Holy Ghost in com- 
mand of modern artillery, firing shrapnel and dynamite into 
the ranks of an opposing enemy. 

It is a little singular that the various games familiar to all 
races have not been more employed for this purpose. To be 
sure, war is a game, perhaps the greatest, both of skill and of 
chance. But why, then, should not other games provide us 
with effective symbolism, when we have to speak of daily 
duty and sacrifice? Saint Paul, indeed, once refers to a foot- 
race; and it may be that other preachers make a sparing use 
of popular recreations for purposes of illustration. But it 
would seem that more might be done in this direction. ; 

Certainly, the life of the ordinary man might be called a 
game quite as appropriately as to name it a battle. There 
are in it the elements of sport and of humor, rather more 
pronounced than the grim earnestness of war. Not a small 
portion of business life is an absorbing game, shading off 
here and there by imperceptible degrees into something not 
far removed from gambling. The likeness is further in- 
creased by the fact that many of the rules of business are 
more or less conventional, being neither very clearly right nor 
wrong from an ethical point of view, but having been agreed 
upon by those who engage in this keen encounter of their 
wits. It is rather curious that the transgression of these 
conventional rules should often be regarded with ‘as much 
horror as the most flagrant forms of vice. Among game- 
sters it does not much signify that a man is a drunkard or a 
libertine; but, if he is caught cheating at cards, he is in- 
stantly “sent to Coventry.” What is called business moral- 
ity sometimes succeeds in rising to no higher level. 

That men enter into politics as into a most fascinating 
game must be evident to all beholders. It is a game that 
is played very largely for the fun and excitement of the 
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thing, played even by the lower sort of politicians, not alone 
for financial profit, but for the great joy of an occasional 
victory. In the making of party platforms, some attention 
has to be paid of course to what is supposed to be for the 
good of the country; but everybody knows that the chief 
consideration is, On what issue and by means of what popu- 
lar cry are we most likely to win? ; 

A short course of reading in controversial theology will 
convince the dispassionate observer that in this field also 
a very energetic and interesting game has been played. It 
has now gone somewhat out of favor, but time was when this 
arena was watched by the whole world with almost breathless 
interest. Men still get much excited in talking about the 
salvation of the heathen, when, really, the thing that sticks 
most in their minds is the possibility of being beaten by their 
adversary in a fence of argument. They may honestly sup- 
pose that they have an eye single to the triumph of the king- 
dom of heaven, while, in reality, it is their own personal tri- 
umph in a war of words upon which their hearts are uncon- 
sciously set. This is not an entirely strange or discreditable 
exhibition of human nature, but is in fact about as human 
as anything could be; for, as a rule, perhaps, men know less 
of themselves than of any other subject which they are per- 
mitted to know at all. 

To considerable extent, life is a game, and has to be 
played as such. Reformers, whether in affairs of Church or 
State, who forget or ignore this fact, and try to set aside all 
the conventional rules that the world has agreed upon, pro- 
duce much the same impression as if one should undertake 
a game of base-ball, having regard to nothing but his own 
ideas as to what the game ought to be. 

It must be said, also, that, approximately at least, the issue 
works out fairly well as it is. In law, though counsel on 
either side merely play to win, judge and jury manage to 
strike out some balance of equity between them. ‘There is 
always risk, however, that in this kind of play the ideal aims 
of right and justice may be lost out of sight. We agree 
with the politician that politics must needs be a war of 
parties. We cannot agree with him that this partisan strife 
alone is certain to secure the country’s good. 

The antecedent question is one that concerns the person- 
ality of those who engage in the game of life. Gentlemen can 
play foot-ball, and make it one of the best forms of athletic 
exercise ; but no rules yet devised can teach rowdies to play 
that game in other than a disgusting and dangerous fashion. 
Good men can “ play politics ” and benefit the State, because 
they keep their methods within the lines of national honor 
and integrity. Bad men will find a way to get through or 
over the best “corrupt practices” bill that can be drawn, 
and will inevitably degrade the game. There is no way to 
make thieves and rascals do well in public office, and the 
programme of all successful reforms can be very briefly 
written. It is to make it difficult for the bad man to hold 
a position of leadership without exposing his wickedness, and 
to see to it that conscience and intelligence are left in sole 
command. 


The Institute at Buffalo, 


If they only knew it, all our churches and all our ministers 
have a direct interest in the meeting of the Ministers’ Insti- 
tute at Buffalo. It is a continuation of the work of the The- 
ological School. After the preparation made during years 
of study has been tested by application to real life, the Insti- 
tute summons our ministers to come together once in two 
years and report progress. How far was the preparation 
good? Where does it apply, and where does it not apply? 
Not only is the work of the past criticised and tested, but 
experts are summoned to report progress in all departments 
of life and literature which especially concern the ministers 
and the churches. 
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By reference to the programme published in our last issue, 
and reprinted in this, it will appear that, whether -in the phi- 
losophy of religion, in psychology, sociology, or Old Testa- 
ment criticism, experts who are not in Unitarian pulpits 
will bring their latest thought. Our own preachers and pro- 
fessors will consider the highest topics relating to the work 
of the ministerial student and pastor. Such a meeting 
brings together men of different experiences and diverse 
modes of thought. It reveals our differences and our like- 
ness, it shows where our emphasis should be laid, and tends 
to bring about that unity of thought and purpose which we 
so greatly need. 

The experiment is made for the first time of holding the 
Institute outside of New England. The alternative was Lynn, 
Mass., where there would probably have been a larger at- 
tendance; but for years there has been a request regularly 
made to hold our National Conference and Ministers’ Insti- 
tute farther west. This year the experiment is made to hold 
a meeting westward of the centre of our Unitarian popula- 
tion, to see if there shall be any adequate response from 
those who live as near to Buffalo on the west as those who 
attend the meetings from New England do on the east. If 
the ministers who live within a radius of three hundred miles 
from Buffalo attend the meeting, it will be a great success, 
and will encourage the council of the National Conference 
to consider a Western meeting of that body. 


Current Topics. 


———ene 


THE testimony that has been adduced before the com- 
mission investigating the conduct of the war department 
during the late conflict has, so far, been of a negative char- 
acter. Gens. Wheeler, Boynton and Lee have combated, 
in more or less emphatic and sweeping terms, the charges 
of neglect and cruelty in camps and on the battlefield. The 
distinguished witnesses maintained firmly that the camps 
were well supplied with provisions, that the sanitary con- 
ditions were carefully attended to by competent officers, and 
that, in their estimation, the men of the army received all the 
attention from the commissary and medical departments that 
could have been expected under the circumstances. Gen. 
Greene admitted that the routine of the war department had 
affected the army of Manila somewhat for the worse, but 
that, on the whole, the transport service and the equipment 
of the troops were eminently satisfactory. ‘The commission 
has not experiencéd that difficulty in summoning witnesses 
and obtaining testimony which was predicted for it when it 
was first appointed by the President. 


om 


_ THERE is a wide-spread impression that the crucial point 
in the negotiations for permanent peace with Spain has 
been reached, and that the Spanish government has been 
enlightened by the American commissioners on the sub- 
ject of the intentions of the United States with respect to 
at least one important issue which was left undefined in the 
original protocol of peace,— the issue affecting the final dis- 
position of the Philippines, which are being regarded more by 
certain elements in American politics as a conquest of Ameri- 
can arms, to be treated with reference solely or largely to the 
interests of the conquerors. The French government has 
done a great deal to aid the peace commission in its work 
and to place the commissioners representing the two coun- 
tries upon a footing of personal good understanding. It is 
interesting to note, by the way, that M. Jules Cambon, the 
French diplomat who represented the Spanish government in 
the preliminary negotiations for peace, is to be sent by his 
government to the post of ambassador to the court of 
Madrid. 
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THE “blue book” which the foreign office at London has 
Just issued, giving an account of Lord Salisbury’s dealings 
with the French foreign ministry on the subject of Anglo- 
French relations on the Upper Nile, shows that the British 
premier took a determined stand with regard to the British 
claim to an exclusive “sphere of influence” on the Nile. 
Lhe Marquis of Salisbury went so far in his contention as 
to write to the French foreign office, in language which could 
hardly be said to be within the line of diplomatic suavity, 
that her majesty’s government could not permit its claims 
to the Nile regions to be made the subject of discussions by 
the French cabinet, that Major Marchand’s physical pres- 
ence with a French force at Fashoda could not be conceded 
for a moment to possess a diplomatic or international signifi- 
cance, and that Downing Street considered that there had 
been no “incident” in connection with Gen. Sir Herbert 
Kitchener’s seizure of Fashoda. Withal, the British foreign 
office rather implied than said that France ought to recall 
Major Marchand. 
ae 


AFTER this convincing presentation of England’s position 
on the Nile, France is apparently making no attempt to sig- 
nify a concession of British contentions. The French govern- 
ment realizes fully the importance of Major Marchand’s 
presence in Fashoda. Granting the soundness of Salisbury’s 
argument on the unofficial character of the Marchand expe- 
dition, the wily negotiators of the French foreign ministry 
maintain that, inasmuch as Major Marchand is not an 
official personage, France has no legal control over his move- 
ments; and the government cannot, therefore, compel him to 
abandon his position at Fashoda,— a position which he has 
occupied in his character as a trader and explorer. As 
Major Marchand’s continued presence on the Upper Nile 
involves some rather serious questions of sovereignty, the 
British government finds itself under a strong popular press- 
ure urging it to act with a strong hand,— to seize Marchand 
and to deport him and his force from the country. It is very 
unlikely, however, that the French diplomats will permit 
matters to come to such a desperate pass. 


we 


Tue pilgrimage of Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany to the 
Holy Land has already begun. Every preparation has been 
made to render the passage of the imperial suite through 
Turkey, Egypt, and Asia Minor an event of spectacular 
grandeur. It is predicted that his majesty will surprise the 
world with some striking utterance during his visit of adora- 
tion to the Holy City. However that may be, it is well 
known that the emperor has at least one definite political 
motive in his visit to Asia Minor. That motive has to do 
with his plan to promote the emigration of Germans to Syria. 
The Kaiser’s plans of colonization are not the least among 
the imperial hobbies that have bothered the Reichstag no less 
than they have embarrassed the imperial council. Syria 
offers exceptional attractions for thrifty immigrants, protected 
from Turkish rapacity and guaranteed against misgovern- 
ment by the interest of a powerful mother country. The 
visit to Palestine is one of the most effective methods of ad- 
vertising the new German colony that the Kaiser could well 


have invented. 
at 


Acts of injustice and petty persecution seem to have had 
something to do with the uprising of the Pillager Indians 
in Northern Minnesota, which has been suppressed by the 
United. States troops only after some severe fighting, result- 
ing in some loss to both sides. The disturbance occasioned 
a great deal of anxiety among the settlers in the portion of 
the State affected by this latest of Indian rebellions, as 1t was 
feared that the evil might spread to all the Indians in the 
State. Such an event would have had very serious results 
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for the interests of the growing civilization among the Indians 
themselves, and would have acted disastrously, of course, 
upon the properties of the settlers. Happily, these extremely 
unpleasant eventualities were averted by the energetic action 
of Gen. Bacon, who plunged in the midst of the disaffected 
tribesmen, and succeeded in restoring order in a measure, at 
least. And now will come an investigation to determine 
what proportion of the grievances which the Indians have 
been advancing are remediable or entitled to remedy. 


Pd 


Tue Philippine delegates, who were in Washington last 
week, presented a vigorous and rather original document to 
the Episcopal convention which has been holding its ses- 
sions at the national capital. In this document the Philip- 
pine diplomats appealed in rather ambiguous terms for a 
recognition of the rights of their race as allies of the United 
States, and as people who sacrificed a great deal in the 
effort to secure their national independence. Almost while 
this plea was being delivered in Washington, all manner 
of political conventions were reiterating and placing upon 
record their conviction that the Philippine Islands should 
remain forever in the possession of the United States. It is 
known definitely that President McKinley did not receive the 
Philippine delegation officially; and it is presumed that they 
are leaving the country without having received the right of 
participation in the deliberations of the commission now 
sitting in Paris, which is to solve the political destinies of 
the extensive island empire. 


“ 


3 


THE spread of the yellow fever in certain portions of Mis- 
sissippi has occasioned grave anxiety to the people, not only 
of that State, but to those of neighboring States as well. 
The intimate bonds that connect one great part of the 
country to another have made themselves felt in this in- 
stance, and the disquietude of the people of Mississippi and 
Louisiana is reflected in the general condition of trade in 
centres so far ndtth as to be entirely beyond the danger-line 
of infection. Large numbers of the people of Jackson, one 
of the infected centres in Mississippi, have left the city in 
fear of contagion; and the people of the major portion of 
the State are living in a state of siege in so far as their 
ability to conduct the routine affairs of life is concerned. It 
is hoped that the disease now offers no further danger of a 


serious spread. 
ae 


Tue German socialists are deeply incensed against the 
Kaiser on account of the bill which has been projected under 
the auspices of the Prussian minister of the interior, having 
for its purpose the prevention of strikes by making the 
striker liable to imprisonment with hard labor. Their indig- - 
nation has found expression in some public utterances by 
socialist leaders, which, for downright plainness and menac- 
ing directness of speech, find few examples even among the 
choicest rhetoric of the socialist agitators in Berlin. It is 
apparent that radical elements in Germany are preparing to 
combat the attainment of the emperor’s plans of repression 
in the most desperate and unyielding manner. ‘The Kaiser’s 
new labor bill will thus be made the occasion of a trial of 
strength between the emperor and the socialists, with the 
odds very much in favor of the latter, who will be able to 
appeal with some effect to the entire labor element in Ger- 
many, whether it acknowledge socialistic beliefs or no. 


ae 


Wuite the workingmen of Germany are preparing to 
resist the encroachments of the imperial prerogative upon 
their individual and collective rights, their brothers in the 
French capital are engaged in a strike of immense propor- 
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tions, which has virtually suspended the operations of in- 
dustry in the French capital. Paris—and France, too— is 
appalled by the prospect of fatal delays in the construction of 
the exposition building, on account of the refusal of the work- 
men engaged thereon to continue with the work. This fresh 
annoyance has come upon France at a time when she is pecu- 
liarly sensitive to the sting of failure ; and the French govern- 
ment may be relied upon to avert the foreshadowing misfortune 
to the exposition even if the sternest of measures have to be 
employed to bring the recalcitrant workmen to a realization 
of the national character of the work on which they are en- 
gaged. For the present, at least, the exposition of 1900 is 
dearer to France than even the honor of the army; and 
nothing will be allowed to interfere with its complete success. 


& 


A curious drama is being played in Pekin, this time in- 
ternational in character. The representatives of the great 
powers have landed soldiers or marines from the war-ships or 
transports in Tien-Tsin Harbor, and have transferred them to 
the Chinese capital for the ostensible purpose of doing extra 
guard-duty at the respective embassies of the different pow- 
ers during this time of unrest and insecurity in China. The 
Tsung-Li-Yamen protested with some energy against this pro- 
ceeding, alleging that the foreign soldiers who were thus 
being brought into the Manchu capital really amounted to 
so many small garrisons, and offering to guard the embassies 
with strong detachments of Chinese soldiery. The foreign 
ambassadors refused to give the Tsung-Li-Yamen a patient 
hearing. The soldiers and marines entered Pekin; and to 
day the Chinese capital harbors a respectable force of Euro- 
pean soldiers, whose commanders can be depended upon not 
to give the word of retreat. Russia has a larger military 
force in Pekin than any other European power. 


Brevities. 


Like Mark Twain, the Emperor of China reports that the 
story of his death is highly improbable. 


Good health is as catching as disease, and there is nothing 
more infectious than the gladness of an innocent heart. 


A sketch of Sherman Hoar, by Hon. Winslow Warren, 
was accidentally delayed in transmission. It will appear 
next week. 


Count Tolstoi’s son rises up to confute the doctrines of 
his father. He takes the ground that the normal human life 
is the right life. 


The Outlook dissents from the statements of Bishop 
Potter, and affirms that it is not “dizzy with the dream of 
colonial gains.” 


When we get into the heat of the fall elections, many angry 
passions will be excited. The American people will do well 
to make up their minds where the right lies before the excite- 
ments of the campaign disturb their moral vision. 


Two important ecclesiastical meetings are now in session, 
—the Triennial Episcopal Convention, which is the most 
important legislative body of the Episcopal Church, and the 
annual meeting of the American Board of Foreign Missions. 


Rev. L. B. Macdonald of Concord, Mass., was not present 
at the funeral of Sherman Hoar. The honorable occasion 
of his absence was an errand of mercy. Mr. Macdonald 
was in Porto Rico, caring for the bodies of two soldiers who 
died in the war. 


In the Critic, Gerald Stanley Lee says that three-quarters 
of the fun of a funny thing is finding it in the wrong place. 
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The other quarter is the finding it for one’s self. He thinks 
that one device for getting “the most smile for the least 
money” would be to subscribe for other people’s papers. 
For instance, he says, “ The amount of good cheer that would 
come to Boston if all the Unitarians in it were to take the 
War Cry instead ef the Christian Register, who can esti- 
mate?” 


« core 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The directors of the Ministers’ Institute have great pleas- 
ure in calling your attention to the programme prepared for 
the eleventh biennial session of the Institute, to be held in 
Buffalo, October 24-27, and to ask through the Christian 
Register its consideration by the ministers of the Unitarian 
churches. The programme has been prepared with great 
care, and an effort has been made to furnish expert testi- 
mony upon the great questions which should naturally be 
considered of most immediate concern to our ministers. At 
the same time it was felt that, since the Institute is the guest 
of the Church of Our Father in Buffalo, some part of the pro- 
gramme should so far diverge from a strictly academic char- 
acter as to prove an inspiration to liberal religion in the 
place where the Institute is entertained. For this reason, for, 
the evening of Tuesday, a platform meeting has been an- 
nounced, with speakers of the highest character to speak 
upon the subdivisions of the general topic, “The Unitarian 
Philosophy of Religion and Life.” It is hoped thus to serve 
both the ministerial and lay attendants by a programme of 
varied excellence. It was determined by the directors to de- 
vote one entire day of the session to the subject of preaching. 
The two men who address the Institute on Wednesday morn- 
ing have been persuaded to address the Institute out of a long 
and distinguished service in the pulpit upon “ The Preacher 
in the Pulpit.” There is a growing conviction among us 
that Unitarianism holds in its preaching power the great op- 
portunity to deliver its exalted message, and that there never 
was a better time in which to preach than the present. It 
is hoped that in the discussion to follow the addresses of Dr. 
Savage and Mr. Calthrop many men may bring to the after- 
noon session the treasures of their practical experience. In 
the evening of that day Dr. Edward Everett Hale will speak 
upon “ The Traditions of the Unitarian Pulpit.” The great 
interest of such a presentation by such a speaker is evident 
at once. 

The directors appeal to their brethren for their hearty co- 
operation in making this session of the Institute a time as 
distinguished by its!interest as it is fortunate in the speakers 
who have been enlisted for the programme. ‘The session is 
held at Buffalo upon the earnest invitation of our church in 
that city. It is hoped the location may enlist special interest 
from those who serve our churches in the Middle West, as 
well as those who have for so many years attended the 
sessions held in New England. Arrangements have been 
made with the Trunk Line Association to give transportation 
to Buffalo and return for one and one-third fares. This 
depends upon two conditions: 1. That one hundred persons 
shall go by rail to Buffalo. 2. That, having paid full fare 
one way, a certificate stating that fact shall have been ob- 
tained when the ticket to Buffalo is purchased. These certifi- 
cates will be indorsed by the Secretary of the Conference, and 
by an agent of the trunk lines in attendance on Wednesday of: 
the Institute Session. Let each man feel that he owes to his 
brethren to attend, that the Institute may serve its purpose 
and the individual member of the Institute be enabled to 
attend under the best conditions, 
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We are instructed by the Buffalo parish to say that the 
minister is invited to bring his wife, and that an excursion to 
Niagara Falls, via the beautiful and wonderful Gorge Route 
is tendered to the members of the Institute by the young 
men of the Church of Our Father. Let us see to it that the 
Institute, so honored in the past, and so serviceable, be 
characterized by an esprit de corps which shall add the genial 
quality of good fellowship to the high standard of scholarship 
which we strive to maintain. 

For the Board of Directors, 
THoMAS R. SLIcEeR, President. 


Send your Minister. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The programme of the meeting of the Ministers’ Institute 
at Buffalo gives assurance that the proceedings there will 
be both instructive and inspiring. It is much to be desired 
that as many as possible of our ministers, and especially of 
our young ministers, should attend the meetings. 

Yet the travelling expenses may keep many of them away. 

I hope it may not be wholly useless to suggest that these 
expenses be paid by the churches, thus giving the ministers 
the great advantage of attending the meetings of the Insti- 
tute, and of being uplifted by the highest thought of their 
profession, which they will reflect back upon their congrega- 
tions. Dorman B. Eaton. 


Sunday at a Seraph’s Shrine. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


One often wonders whether the similarity between a great 
personality and its environment is the effect of his lasting in- 
fluence or whether he himself is but the child of his early 
surroundings. 

Nowhere is this query more accentuated than in Florence 
and Assisi, the first so cold and proper in its outward 
appearance, so filled with self-seeking and corruption within. 

Savonarola, when he really attained the height— long 
striven for—of power, forced that gay, bright City of 
Flowers to burn her pictures, her pipes and viols, and 
substitute sackcloth and ashes for her white, rose-wreathed 
robes of gladness. He made an ascetic exterior the fashion, 
the way to power and consideration; and to-day the City of 
the Lily is the most outwardly proper and most immoral 
community in Italy. Vice is driven from the streets, cold, 
dreary caverns of an evening, between dark and cheerless 
houses whose severe shutters conceal an impurity more wide- 
spread than elsewhere. What proud self-righteousness is 
stamped on it all! How cold, sedate, serene, and how in- 
sincere! Even Italians are surprised when they learn the 
truth from long experience. 

Assisi on its hill, so near the calm, pure heavens, seems, 
on the other hand, to have imbibed the peace and purity of 
that truly “seraphic” soul who lived the life of love on 
earth; who saw and worshipped his Maker, not only in his 
poor mankind, but in all creation; whose renunciation of 
earthly pomps and vanities was not a loud-mouthed denun- 
ciation, a bitter hatred, but a sweet self-abnegation, a loving 
example of the Great Exemplar, to be followed by the world, 
if it would, but imposed only upon those brethren who felt 
within the high call ‘to come and follow me.” 

It is the world-wide difference between Puritanism and 
purity, between hate and love, between renouncing the world 
in order to gain a loftier pedestal and a humble resignation of 
useless impediments.to a pure sweet desire for goodness, for 
the love which is in and of the Creator, the Saviour, and the 
Law of Life. The faces of the two men are full of signifi- 


cance,— one eager, bitter, stern, ambitious, fit brother of the 
fierce Spaniard who would dragoon the world into the king- 
dom ; and the other meek, gentle, humble, who would save 
the world by illustrating in his own example his Saviour’s 
love. 

Small wonder Saint Francis could not find room for him- 
self and Saint Dominic in one community. “Thy ways are 
not my ways.” It is the difference between illiberalism and 
liberalism, between contempt and charity. One felt all this 
when passing through the stern Tuscan landscape, with its 
eager, hard-faced peasants, forbidding, severe, self-centred, 
reckoning their gains, but heeding not the beauty of 
the day or the happiness or unhappiness of the passer-by. 
Every house a monastic retreat on the hillside, lonely, 
remote, with its mournful cypresses, like a cowled monitor to 
repeat .Sz/entium as one passed into the banquet-hall. Then 
one emerges into the wide, warm Umbrian plain, flooded 
with sunshine, and girt with its hundred town-crowned hills, 
where the gentle people have gathered for mutual protection 
and society. The bright tributaries of the Tiber flow 
softly, sparkling on their homeward way, to be lost at last in 
the gracious expanse of the limitless Mediterranean. ‘The 
grave, contented, great white oxen move unhastening over 
the wide, brown, sunny plains; and the amiable peasant 
looks up with a courteous salute and friendly smile to wish 
you a‘pleasant journey and to remark upon the beauty of the 
day. 

It is the Spirit of Sweetness and Light pervading all 
things. One expects to see the “ Seraphic Doctor” preach- 
ing to his little birds, who listened willingly, or rebuild- 
ing with his own hands that tiny chapel which is now but 
the central shrine of the lofty cathedral built above and 
around it. 

High on the gently undulating hillside lies his native city, 
Assisi, girt with its same old walls and quite unchanged 
in aspect since that worn and weary instrument of a truly 
seraphic soul was laid to rest — it was his last meek request 
—— among the wicked, the outcast, and the poor for whom he. 
had so deeply prayed and so gladly spent himself. Quite 
unchanged since then, except that his presence has made that 
spot of loathing and horror outside the gate of execution 
one of the most sacred shrines of Christendom. Above that 
humble tomb has risen the most beautiful of memorials. 
The monastery of St. Francis was too holy a foundation to 
follow the fate of its kindred institutions, entirely suppressed 
for their many shortcomings, though the brotherhood is put 
on the more gradual road to extinction, and their institution 
become, in part, an establishment for the instruction of the 
sons of public teachers and, in part, a carefully preserved 
“national monument.” The lofty convent halls and clois- 
tered loggias, jutting over the crest of the hill on their high 
supporting arches, are full of bright young lives which Saint 
Francis would have loved, as he loved all that was sweetest 
and most lovable in existence ; but the glorious upper church 
with its splendor, of which he would have disapproved, and 
its great frescos of Giotto and Cimabue, illustrative of his 
widely different life, is dead and lifeless now. Of this the 
brethren are quite dispossessed. In these sceptical days it 
has become only a national monument, a gallery of glorious 
medieval art, sadly injured by time and the injudicious 
restorer. 

Perhaps this destitution of the loftier upper church, how- 
ever, accentuates yet more vividly the subdued grandeur of 
the shrine of shrines beneath the lower, finer arches of the 
substructure, which one enters through the more imposing 
portal on the level of the descending ground at the end of 
the outlying cloisters. Yet below it lies the somewhat mere- 
tricious gorgeousness of the nineteenth-century chapel of the 
crypt itself, with its costly gold ornaments and statues of 
modern popes amid shining marble columns, so wholly at 
yariance with the Franciscan spirit and practice. 
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That wonderful middle church between the tomb itself and 
the radiant but dismantled edifice above is, however, the most 
memorable sanctuary in all this land of exquisite and famous 
shrines. The San Marco at Venice alone equals it in im- 
pressiveness. 

Surrendering one’s self to the calming influence of the very 
perfect, if somewhat elegiac, environment of Assisi and its 
monumental remembrances, one lingered on day after day, 
studying the wonders of the early art which adorn, in 
even greater splendor and wider profusion, this lower church, 
the still living temple of the Most High, where the dwindling 
number of the Seraph’s brethren yet keep alight the fires of 
his sacred shrine, and chant his praises around the altar tomb 
where all that was mortal of San Francesco was laid to rest 
seven hundred years ago. 

Sunday morning came at last; and, as the rising mists 
began to brighten over the wide-spread Umbrian valleys, one 
was dimly conscious of the approach of a noisy herd of 
German pilgrims below, ascending the curving road and 
greeting the dawn, their Ave Maria sung at the top of 
those raucous voices. Soon they appeared on the hotel bal- 
cony. Their busy jabber and “jah-r-r-s/” and “ wunder- 
bar-r-s !? spoiled the holy quiet and made sleep impossible. 
Breakfast despatched, they all swarmed off after their per- 
sonal conductor, who, in spite of his clerical cut, had quite 
the air of a pilot of Cook’s tourists, to see the body of Saint 
Francis’s friend and coadjutor, the sainted Clara, still visible 
in her glass case beneath the high altar of her convent 
church at the other end of the town. 

Quiet being again restored, one was tempted by the 
melodious bells near by to stroll into that most solemn and 
lovely sanctuary, the lower church of St. Francis, and hear 
the chanted mass re-echo beneath its dark blue arches, like- 
the overbrooding of a midnight sky, glorious with half dis- 
cerned figures of hovering saints and angels, the exalted 
dreams of the noblest apostles of the sacred art. 

From behind the high altar came the voices of the breth- 
ren and the officiating priests, lost to view beyond the golden 
shrine of the Holy Sacrament, and the lofty candlesticks 
whose enormous tapers cast a dim reflection on the master- 
pieces of Giotto soaring in the dark cerulean backgrounds 
of the vaults above them. The voices wandered outward 
through the intersecting transepts and down the long row 
of dimly lighted, beautifully decorated chapels on either side 
of the main body of the church. A few, a very few old 
peasants and handsome young girls knelt in picturesque 
attitudes here and there amid the deserted spaces, and over all 
breathed a restful sense of calm devotion, till in came the 
personally conducted pilgrimage, bursting upon the quiet 
quite as a lot of more mundane chattering tourists might 
have done, except that they dropped on their knees for a 
moment, as they scuttled by the imposing steps surrounding 
the lofty high altar, on their way to the sights of the vacant, 
dismantled church above. Back they bustled again, and 
plunged down the stairway to the tomb beneath, whither one 
was tempted to follow. ‘There in the gloom of the crypt, lit 
by a few oil lamps of the ancient pattern, a handsome, mourn- 
ful, intellectual priest was saying mass with sincere reverence 
of manner and partaking of the sacrament on the golden 
altar before the tomb. A single rosy-cheeked, cherubic, and 
very happy little acolyte was tripping about, assisting him; 
and in the darkening recesses knelt a reverent little band of 
sad-faced peasants, most attentive and devout. 

The pilgrims hurried round to see the modern statues of 
Pope Pius VII. and IX. behind the tomb, and, going their 
noisy way, left a strange sense of reposeful peace about us, 
deepened when, returning later after service with a devout 

old lady, one found the gentle celebrant, now out of his 
shining vestments, kneeling alone in his black robes to pray 
beside his master’s tomb. 

The hour, the moment, the thought, of the sweet, pure soul 
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whose earthly raiment had lain here so many hundred years, 
where his faithful followers still chanted the praises of that 
Love Divine of which he was so perfect a human exemplar, 
made a profound impression of goodness forever young and 
immortal as the Deity. Later in the afternoon, when the last 
bright radiance of the westering sun streamed its level beams 
into the great chancel windows, lighting all the dark blue 
vaultings till the glorious figures floating amid them seemed 
to glow with the glory of Life itself, one found one’s self 
quite alone in the deserted vastnesses, while the hidden frater- 
nity softly chanted in the distance. Then, when one quietly 
moved to the vacant transept to sit down opposite the mag- 
nificent Madonna and the saints of Cimabue, now all agleam 
in the sunset light, the priests appeared in their robes, and 
a dozen or so of young men from the town strolled in, and 
took their places in seats above the stalls of the choir, with 
whom their voices blended in a tremendous harmony of 
thanksgiving and praise. The altar blazed anew with its 
giant candles. The white-robed ecclesiastics kneeling before 
it poured forth their rhapsody in a torrent of sound, echoed 
and re-echoed among ‘the distant arches by choir and organ. 
Then the light failed, the voices died away, the candles be- 
came extinguished, the few stray worshippers came out of the 
dusky corners, and the “ Seraphic Doctor” was left alone 
with his Maker, whose life he had done so much to illustrate. 

The glories of his temple are passing away, but the beauty 
of that simple existence of love and charity is as immortal 
as the Creator of whom it was so evident a part. It per- 
vades and sanctifies the landscape, and abides with its inhab- 


‘itants as a lasting benediction and incentive to sweetness 


and to light. 


When Leaves grow Sear. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


A great plain stretches out below, reaching to far distant 
horizons. It is striped pale blue, yellow, red, and faint 
green, like a ribbon of daintiest sheen and texture; and 
through it winds a band of more distant, more hazy and 
impalpable form, with little elevations along its course, marked 
by small but distinct shadows. It is the great and lordly 
Hudson, with its mountains reduced to the dimensions of hil- 
locks, its headlands marking wide bays to the size of mole- 
hills. Its great forests are mere purple sweeps of the brush 
with which this landscape artist paints. Its towns and vil- 
lages are white blurs along the course of the flood. But 
nearer are the folded hills, so soft in the distance, mere layers 
of mauve and pale blue and brighter lilac or violet,—a gentle 
pleating of the earth’s surface, like a variegated lawn scarf 
laid about the neck of some fair lady. Then come the 
bolder curves, breaking into peaks, rounding into shoulders, 
dark with a splendor of purple and blue such as no painter 
can mix upon his palette. And through this Tyrian web are 
thrust up the rough heads of innumerable pines and hem- 
locks,— the old ones rigid and stiff, the young ones like little 
green flames shooting up and quivering in the blue haze. | 
These spirey tops have almost the effect of a cheer, as you 
look down into the sea of verdure. They are manifestly glad 
to be alive, and the coming cold will not quench their ardor. 

A burst of light suddenly falls upon the valley; and it 
emerges like a new creation—no longer a mere mass of ’ 
lawny folds upon the breast of mother earth, but mapped 
into farms and villages, striped, brindled, squared, with 
meadows, pastures, grass and corn lands, the late crops, the 
orchard ground, the home steading, the wood lot. Each 
asserts itself by color. And down there is human life on farm 
and village street, all going on in sunshine and shade, in joy 
and mourning, in laughter and tears, unconscious of the 
watcher on the mountain top. The people down there seem 
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-where the forest makes its green incursion. 


2 ¢ 


as small as the chipmunks,— little, bright-eyed, furry things, 


darting about the rocks close at hand. The mountain wall 


climbs very steeply, breaking into cliffs as plumb as if laid 
by the mason’s line, and is strewn with boulders in careless, 
jagged profusion that carries an air of grandeur. Numerous 
scrub-pines are growing in among the broken and splintered 
mass, and the huckleberry bushes in the crevices are turning 
a very warm, golden red. 

The rocks are covered with brown lichen that, at a little 
distance, simulate sea-weed. They look as if some subsiding 
flood had left them high and dry, with this old, ragged garni- 
ture of vegetable growth clinging to their sides. Little colo- 
nies of white birches lean well out over the precipice with 
the persistent charm of grace, always choosing the best 
position to show their milky stems against a dark back- 
ground. ‘These, with graceful clusters of broad-leaved chest- 
nuts, are the principal rivals of the pines. Suddenly the 
motionless air is agitated overhead by the swishing of great 
wings. It passes with a swift shadow, and a broad-winged 
hen-hawk pounces down upon some hapless creature in the 
sea of leaves. He is a Napoleon of the air, falling from a 
clear sky upon some unconscious victim. 

The air is stiller than ever, now that the hen-hawk has 
passed. One can sit and moralize on the text of the falling 
leaf, as occasionally a light one spins lazily down from the 
tree-top. The beauty of these first stages of the year’s con- 
sumption seems insidious. There is something almost 
stealthy in these quiet approaches of death. The destroyer 
is not yet ready for his spring. He is gazing at the loveli- 
ness of his victim. The treetops are motionless, and yet 
they give forth a kind of sigh. Perhaps it is only old earth 
breathing, with now and then a gentle snore as she takes her 
afternoon nap. A sassafras bush near by has all its leaves 
turned brown and red, so rich when the sun streams through 
it that it reminds one of fragments of very old stained glass 
in some dark cathedral window. A tiny maple in the brush 
is all aflame. With its scarlet cap it recalls old German 
fairy tales of nixies and elves. 

The pine needles do not make a sound. Hushed is their 
fine, shrill sibilation. Far below in the depths of the forest, 
buried in ferns and undergrowth, I hear a little brook as it 
tumbles over a tiny fall and curls about a mossy stone. It 
is a delicious, woodsy note,— that whimpering baby voice, as 
it cries low in the wilderness, with now and then a gurgle in 
the throat. It is the only thing now awake in the drowsy 
autumn world, and its song is a lullaby as it seems to com- 
plain of loneliness. 

But now a bird chimes in,—a little migrating white-throat 
from the top of a slender ash. It twitters and trills for a 
moment in unison with the brook. But these sounds make 
the stillness felt. The forest is holding its breath. Not a 
pebble dare loosen and fall down the precipice. No wood- 
pecker taps his hollow tree, no squirrel darts along the path. 
The lake on the other side of the ledge lies in its deep rocky 
trench, hemmed in with abrupt, perpendicular cliffs, save 
It lies as if en- 
chanted in its bed, with blue-green shadows and reflections 
that creep stealthily over its surface. Only the light dip of 
oars is heard under the hemlock boughs as the boat glides 
over its mirror. 

Now a little breeze, like a shiver, runs through the tree-tops, 
and ripples the lake. It brings the autumn odors of ripening 
leaves and fading flowers, of fungi growing in moist places, 
mixed with the pungency of the balsam, and the fresh earthy 
smells that come in the edge of evening, when the first faint 
intimation of dew is in the air. The mists that hung about 
the distant valley of the Hudson have rolled up into soft 
cumulous clouds, pale purple in the shadows and a suffused 
golden brightness onthe side toward the sun. They are 
getting ready for the evening pomp. A great magnificence 
of bright aerial distance spreads out below. The mind takes 
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wing as you gaze. It hovers in this sea of light, softly 
tinted with pearl and rose. Shadows broaden from the feet of 
the mountains. There is something maternal in the stretch- 
ing out of these shadows to fold forest and hamlet, farm and 
town, in its soft embrace. It gathers them in, and seems to 
brood upon them in love. It is not darkness, neither is it 
light, but a something more touching and tender than either 
that seems to speak of the divine care. It covers those who 
do not feel it, and so does the watchfulness of God. It 
seems to stretch afar off, up the great valley as far as Albany. 
It seems to say that the sentinel hills shall stand forever in 
watch and ward. - 

While the nearer hills are clothed in royal purple splendid, 
dark azure, and velvety green, those over Catskill way still 
wear their flowing diaphanous robes of palest blue. All their 
air-drawn forests, glens, and rock ledges are brushed by the 
pencil of light. They are the mystics that have secrets of 
their own which are not readily penetrated. The deeper 
shadows have come, gold-brown with edges of fire; and the 
west is a glowing crater of the sunken sun. 

Pale leaves are falling in the ghostly gloaming. They flut- 
ter gently, sadly downward, to remind me that the light is 
failing, the destroyer is close at hand. Little rosy and 
golden clouds are still streaming down the western sky, 
and here is the thought of death. The cricket chirps it, the ~ 
katydid shrills it, the flitting sparrow pipes it. The destroyer 
is on the track of the year, on yours and mine. The warrant 
has been issued. There is no-escape. But, as the new day 
and the new year are built out of the depths of air, on beams 
laid by the light, so the sear leaf as it falls and flutters by us 
shall not speak of dissolution alone, but of change and re- 
newal. : 


© 


The Situation in Japan as it looks to an Orthodox 
Missionary. 


BY J. H. PETTEE, D.D. 


atl 


Now, passing through the gateway of national morals, 
we come to the true citadel of our theme,— the religious 
condition of the Japanese. Here we mingle with a great 
army of trenchant critics and pessimistic writers. All use 
pens dipped in the blackest ink. Japan, they say, is morally 
corrupt and spiritually bankrupt. From court to cottage so- 
ciety is depraved almost beyond rescue. Their universal wail 
is that Japan has broken from the religious restraints of the 
past, and to-day is dyifting down the current of bald material- 
ism and the grossest immorality. She has lost confidence in 
her old religions, and still more so in their priests. She is 
too much absorbed in the money-making craze of the age 
properly to investigate the claims of a newer, albeit acknowl- 
edged more powerful religion. This is the consensus of in- 
telligent opinion. I regret to add that there is, alas! too 
much truth in it. ‘e 

Japan’s one open sore is neither materialistic nor intellect- 
ual, but moral. She has broken from the past without fixing 
her eye upon the long future. She is busy with the things 
of time, and forgets the eternities: Bribery, gambling, in- 
temperance, licentiousness, and a low estimate of life, resulting 
in frequent suicides and murders, together with a lack of any 


deep sense of righteousness and the claims of conscience, 
, 


characterize too many even of her best people. _ 

This is not strange, when we remember that in old-time 
Japan, morality meant good manners. Politeness, a regard 
for the customs of the country, formed the basis and super- 
structure of her good morals. ‘The present is an age of 
changing customs. Hence there is no criterion of morals, 
and all is confusion. ote 

I regret to add, moreover, that some bearing the Christian 
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name have shown their inability clearly to distinguish be- 
tween what is right for all time and what 1s desirable to 
meet a present emergency. The most notable instance of 
this moral blindness culminated last February in the action 
of the trustees of the Doshisha University, that widely known 
Christian institution, founded twenty-three years ago by 
Joseph Neesima and missionaries of the American Board. 
Without securing or attempting to secure the approval of 


the foreign founders and friends of the school, disregarding 


the lessons and spirit of Neesima’s life, and defiantly ignoring 
the moral judgments of a large majority of conscientious 
Japanese Christians, the trustees tampered with an iron-clad 
constitution, whose six fundamental articles were declared to 
be unchangeable. - They struck out entirely the one article 
that governed the other five, and thus purposely changed the 
character and conduct of the school, all done to secure cer- 
tain privileges for their students, hitherto granted to members 
of government institutions alone, but which are sure to be 
secured for the better known private schools within a very 
few months or years. 

By this ill-advised action the Doshisha has not merely 
committed a great moral wrong, which reflects severely upon 
the whole nation, but she has forfeited her leadership, 
hitherto grandly sustained, in the great contest of the times 
on the educational arena of the Far East,— a contest for the 
fair treatment of private schools and for full freedom of relig- 
ious belief. ‘The Doshisha has lowered, at least nominally for 
a time, her Christian colors; and, in consequence, we are not 
surprised to learn that at the annual Commencement last 
spring, for the first time in her history, there was neither a 
prayer, the singing of a Christian hymn, nor any other relig- 
ious exercise. 


All this would be disappointing in the extreme, were it not 


that such radical action has aroused the Christian church of 
Japan, including its most “ Liberal” sections, to a vigorous 
aud prolonged dissent. 

I am glad to state in this connection that the representa- 
tive of the Unitarian Mission, a gentleman for whom I en- 
tertain the highest respect and who has done yeoman service 
along many lines of activity in Japan, and his Japanese 
associates have not yielded to the dazzling temptation thus 
offered them to make party gain out of a perplexing situation, 
but have seen clearly the moral issue at stake and for which 
their orthodox brethren were contending far more than for 
the continued control of a great institution or the restitution 
of some $200,000. 

The contest is still going on; and there is great reason to 
hope that the right will prevail, the school be restored to 
its original principles, and Japan—pre-eminently Christian 
Japan — will, by a noble discharge of her duty, prove anew 
that she is worthy of the confidence still placed in her by 
those who know her best. 

Japan loves America, calling her O Ane San (Honored 
Elder Sister), trusts her thoroughly, rejoices in her recent 
triumphs over medizval Spain, and would be delighted to 


' form a virtual compact that she, “Great Japan,” is to be 


linked with Great Britain and the Great Republic in a defen- 
sive alliance, should need for such arise, but primarily is to 
stand with them for the peace and unobstructed progress of 
the Orient. 

Many signs indicate that a new era is dawning in Japan. 
Men of deep religious experience, some of whom were shut 
up for months in their own homes, or were driven from their 
schools or offices, or were hung up by the thumbs by their 
own fathers because they insisted, in the face of great per- 
sonal anguish and social ostracism, upon uniting with a 
Christian church and openly confessing Christ, are coming 
to the front in place of moral cowards and weak-kneed 
Christians. These are dissatisfied with a merely intellectual 
assent to the superior claims of the Christian religion or a 
one-sided presentation of its central truths. They want the 
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best truths, the whole truth, even as the two new battleships 
for their country’s navy, to be completed next year, are 
ordered to be the largest in the world. Their ideal is high, 
they themselves are energetic and industrious, and their 
attainments are sure to be of a lofty order. ; 

Thoughtful leaders among them are no longer satisfied 
with the destructive criticism and negative beliefs that were 
so attractive for a season. Half-truths, whether concerning 
Biblical exposition, the person of Christ, or the functions of 
the Church, no longer satisfy the cravings of their souls. 
Sermons are more Scriptural, convictions are. more positive, 
and lives more practical and helpful than a few years ago. 
There is less coquetting with Buddhism, less of mere theo- 
rizing, a sterner demand for’ righteous conduct, a truer be- 
cause holier conception of the Church and the life of faith. 

Best of all, there are signs abundant amongst those most 
religiously sensitive of an unusual spiritual movement. Ex- 
cellent preparatory work for this has been done by such 
local missionaries as Verbeck, Buxton, and Davis, and by 
such Japanese preachers as Miyagawa, Uemura, and Hoso- 
kawa, or by such renowned visitors as F. E. Clark, J. R. 
Mott, J. H. Barrows, A. H. Bradford, R. E. Speer, Hudson 
Taylor, and several bishops. Evangelist Needham is labor 
ing in Japan at the present time; and there is a wide-spread 
feeling that now, after several years of quietude, the true 
Church of God there is to move forward to larger conquests 
than any yet permitted her. 

Whatever our peculiar tenets or methods of work, surely 
we may all heartily unite in praying that this prospective 
movement may prove to be both hearty and healthy, filled 
and furthered by the very Spirit of God, full of faith, and 
abundant in every good word and work. 

This is the Japan we missionaries long to see, for which 
we gladly labor, which we believe is coming, and in behalf 
of which we ask, from all who love God’s world-wide work, 
the open hand of sympathetic friendship. 


Spiritual Life. 


You cannot love the truth and speak it, love purity and 
make it the star of your life, without truth and purity shining 
through you.— Henry Wilder Foote. 


& 


So long as a clouded life is touched now and again by 
some clear gleam of sunshine, that may suffice; for it proves 
that the sun is still shining in the heavens. Once out of the 
cloud comes the gladness of the perfect day — Richard Rothe. 


& 


Hold up thy chalice to the eternal fountains. They flow 
without ceasing. Stand in the ray! It is transmitted to thee 
by the next beyond thee, and thou shalt pass it on to another. 

Thou hadst better be but as a hole in the shutter through 
which a ray streams than a dull, opaque egoist blocking the 
passage of the light— Zrinities and Sancttties. 


wt 


But the question is not what experiences you have had, but 
what use you have made of them,— whether you have read 
them aright, and learned wisdom by the things you have 
suffered; whether you went on and on, still trying to find 
God’s star which was your one guide, still trying to read 
aright the sealed order which was continually being opened © 
up to you.u— Oscar McCulloch. 


a 


They who are the kindest and tenderest and truest, who 
understand your troubles as by instinct, who minister that 
understanding, giving it, are they who, because of their own 
inner experiences, have acquired the gladdening, refreshing 
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strength they bestow, the compensation,God gives those who 


learn to get out of themselves, and feel and live for oth 
J. F.W. Ware. ; ca 


Se 


Sonnet. 


O Life of life, whose breath the tideless stream 

Of stars obeys, soft flowing day and night, 

Thou wast Almighty in that touch so slight 

It shivered not the thinnest wavering beam 
- Thrilling thy way with diamond-pointed gleam 
Through stubborn realms to work thy way of light. 
Yet to my spirit, wanting finer sight, 

Appeared not then thy mightiness supreme. 


Must I still see thee move with galaxies, 

And mine eyes miss the going of thy feet 

On threads too weak to bear a dewdrop’s stress? 
My heart knows more; for thou, who freightest bees 
With meadow-pollen borne on silky feet, 

Hast been Almighty in thy tenderness. 


— Frank W. Gunsaulus, DD. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Day of Small Things. 


BY REV. CLAY MACCAULEY. 


It is often said Unitarians and Independents are but 
small folk. Unitarian churches number very few among the 
churches of America. Outside of New England their pres- 
ence is hardly noticeable. Your belief in religion, for ex- 
ample, does not make you unlike any other church. Your 
appeal to reason has not made you the leader of any great 
organization. Your interpretation of Christianity is alien to 
the ages-long accepted definition of Christianity. Your or- 
ganization has but the appearance of organic life. Your 
special faith is powerless. Your hope is in vain. Your 
congratulation is baseless. 

We need not dispute facts. We may admit that as an 
organization we have never had noteworthy vigor. In fact, 
throughout our history we have declined to merge individual 
life in organic life. Indeed, in the presence of the enormous 
ecclesiastical machineries and oppressive theological systems 
of Christendom we have dreaded to imitate them. We have 
feared that the same results —namely, the mental slavery 
and the formalism which have imperilled them — would en- 
danger us. The weakness of Unitarianism as an organiza- 
tion we may admit. But we need admit nothing farther in 
the accusation. If our faith has truth as its aim and gain, 
a splendid future awaits it. 

Like the ancient Hebrew prophet who saw a seemingly 
insignificant company of his fellow-men at work amid severe 
trial and great discouragement to build anew the fallen city 
of Jerusalem,— like him, we may have good reason to ask, 
“ Who hath despised the day of small things?” Such day 
may be but the beginning of an era of power and triumph. 
To despise small things is often to despise the necessary 
beginnings of what is destined to be mightiest and most 
commanding. 

Christianity, for example, is a spiritual force, coextensive 
now with the best civil, social, intellectual, and moral life of 
mankind. But what a day of small things Christianity had 
at its beginning, and how apparently insignificant have its 
various periods been at their outset ! 

And in that succession of religious movements of which 
we are the direct heirs, which reaches from us backward far 
beyond Jesus of Nazareth, even into times of which we have 
no information except that of tradition, remember how out 
of littleness, time and again, greatness has come. 

Look into the farthest past, where only the uncertain light 
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of tradition illumines the darkness. See there Abraham, in 
later ages named “the father of the faithful.” Abraham’s 
vision must have been very feeble, his thought very imper- 
fect; but in all probability he grasped, in some way, the 
faith and hope of whose development Jewish history is the 
record, and the career of Christianity but a further evolu- 
tion. But what a day of small things must Abram have 
known! “The land of the promise” he never possessed. 
His faith in his God was often imperilled. Yet, as tradition - 
says, he patiently endured, and finally obtained the promise. 

See how directly in the line of the development of the 
Abrahamic aspiration came Moses! Yet how small and how 
precarious for a long time was the day of Moses’ larger 
faith and hope! Moses believed in Jehovah only among 
the gods as worthy of worship. From Moses came the 
moral impulse we find embodied in the *IT'en Commandments. 
But what a hoping against hope the Egyptian Hebrew must 
have endured as he struggled with the degraded tribes under 
his guidance! They are represented as constantly falling 
away from, if indeed they ever reached up to, Jehovah wor- 
ship ; and they were perpetually violating the moral demands 
of the Sinai law. Even when the land of promise, Canaan, 
Jehovah’s land, had been gained by the tribes of Israel, 
how small was the day of the faith which afterward became 
transfigured and triumphant among multitudes! Under the 
Judges, animal and other idol worship, human sacrifice, low 
personal morality — in fact, polytheistic idolatry and savagery 
—were still characteristic of Israel’s children. Very slowly 
did the impulse to worship one God and to practise a purer 
morality gather strength among those wild men of the 
desert. But these tribes at length became a nation. Saul, 
David, and Solomon were successively Israel’s kings; and 
under their sway a magnificent temple was built at Jerusalem, 
and dedicated to the worship of the one God, Jehovah. To 
the faithful at that time it doubtless seemed that the ancient 
hope had been realized. And in one sense the day of 
Abraham’s faith had reached its zenith. After centuries of 
struggle, of weakness, of patience, a sublime fulfilment of 
Abraham’s promise had been gained. ‘The promised land, 
Jehovah’s land, was really possessed by Abraham’s children. 

To the nation’s sorrow, that day of triumph soon closed. 
Shortly after Solomon’s death the kingdom of Israel was 
broken, and in largest part destroyed. However, in the midst 
of the temporal ruin a new epoch for Israel began. A new 
interpretation of the old faith and hope, higher, purer than 
had been known in the past, was proclaimed. About eight 
hundred years before Christ the conception of a real spiritual 
monotheism first appeared among the Jews. Yet with what 
little welcome it was greeted, and what a day of small things 
it had to pass through! The prophets suffered for their 
truth. Many were persecuted, some were killed. Indeed, it 
was not until two hundred years more had gone, and the 
Jews had endured the distress brought upon them by their 
conflicts with Egypt and Assyria, that, as a people, they 
began to appreciate the worth of the faith and hope of the 
prophets. In fact, the captivity of Judah in Babylon in the 
sixth century before Christ was needed to make the Jewish 
nation, as such, spiritual monotheists and servants of a puri- 
fied morality. 

How steadily the spirit of Judaism grew with the decay of 
Judah’s kingdom! How it gradually dawned in the minds 
of some of the rabbis that even the Gentiles were to be heirs 
of Abraham’s promise that God is the Father, not only of the 
Jews, but of all faithful souls, that the kingdom of God is 
as wide as from the east to the west, and that soon God 
would send his Messiah to possess and to rule the world! 
Thus the coming of another new day for Israel’s faith 
hastened forward. At length it shone out in the spirit and 
work of a Galilean carpenter. 

But what a day of small things it was for the transfigured 
faith of Israel when Jesus stood up in the synagogue at 
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Nazareth, and repeated the words of one of the old prophets, 
applying them to himself,— “ The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, and he hath anointed me to preach his acceptable year ah 
His words almost cost him his life. Then recollect that it 
was the declaration of but one man when, not long after- 
ward, Jesus, surrounded by the devotees of the vast and 
overpowering ritualism at Jerusalem, confronted priest, 
Pharisee, and scribe with the simple command: “ Upon two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets: thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy life, and thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Was not this act of one man — 
an act that was done in opposition to the customs and tradi- 
tions of a whole people—-the culmination of foolish, self- 
destructive fanaticism? However, Jesus was not long left 
alone. Disciples, though few, came to him. They were 
caught by his enthusiasm, filled with his faith, and inspired 
‘by his hope. True it is that in a few months Jesus was 
crucified. True, too, that his disciples were persecuted and 
martyred. But their faith failed not. A man named Paul ap- 
peared among the followers of the crucified Nazarene. Paul 
believed that he had discovered in Jesus the long-expected 
Messiah, Israel’s Christ. Yet, explained Paul, Jesus is no 
Messiah according to the flesh. ‘There is no temporal Mes- 
siah. Spirit is the reality. In spirit Jesus is the Christ. 
In the spiritual Christ is the fulfilment of all that Abraham 
and Moses and David and the prophets had hoped and 
labored for. All who are of faith are children of Abraham. 
Righteousness in the souls of all men, Gentile as well as 
Jew, is the true Canaan of the promise. ‘The real inheri- 
tance of Israel, the prophesied kingdom of God, is the spread 
of righteousness and love throughout humanity. It was a 
day of exceedingly small things for this faith, however, when 
Paul was taken, a prisoner, to Rome. Gradually, however, 
both Gentile and Jew heard of the Christ; and many of the 
hearers were soon called Christians. The Christians were at 
length numbered by the thousands. In less than four hundred 
years they were counted by the million, and in the fourth 
century the emperor of great Rome had made the cross the 
standard of the empire. For a thousand years and more, 
by that sign, Rome was lord of the Western world. 

At length the time came for a movement into even a 
larger, deeper life than that of the middle and early Chris- 
tian ages. A day called the Reformation began to dawn. 
Luther, an Augustine monk, heard Paul’s voice calling across 
fifteen centuries, “ By faith are you justified, and not by 
works,” In this call was still the same impulse which in the 
past had mastered Abraham, Moses, Samuel, Isaiah, Jesus, 
and Paul. But again, as for those of old times, what a day 
of smal] things was met by the new prophet! How insignifi- 
cant seemed the cause of the reformer when Luther faced 
the papal diet at Worms, and said: “Here I stand. I can- 
not do otherwise, God help me.” Luther in; his turn, how- 
ever, was not long alone. In less than a century nearly all 
Europe north of Italy had freed itself from Rome. The 
Protestant Reformation was only part of a new day which 
then was dawning for humanity,— a day of the general revival 
of learning, of the conquest of superstition by science, of the 
uprising of mankind against tyrannies of all kinds, of the 
emancipation of human thought,— in fact, of the beginning of 
a new Civilization for the world. 

The Reformation was but the effect upon papal Christi- 
anity of the religious energy of the modern spirit. The ap- 
parent aim of the Reformation was to transfer the authority 
under which human minds had been held from the papacy to 
some creed equally arbitrary and fixed. The Reformation 
found expression in such instruments as the Augsburg Con- 
fession, the Westminster and Heidelberg Catechisms, and 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the English Church. I know that 
these Confessions were agreed upon by the leaders of the 
Reformation amid great trials and after great suffering to 
obtain the right to make such agreement. But, unfortunately, 
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in them these leaders assumed to bind their posterity as they 
had not allowed their fathers to bind them. They made 
these creeds barriers beyond which their children might 
not go. ; 

But remember that in Protestant Christendom there were 
some reformers who claimed that every mind is by nature in- 
tellectually free, and should by act be free to decide for itself 
in matters of religious faith. Inside the reformed churches 
there were others who welcomed this claim. They refused 
to submit their judgments to the decisions of their fellow- 
Christians. 
all questions of faith and practice. ; 

Therefore, rationalism and free thought began to dawn in 
Christendom as another effect of the working of the modern 
spirit. Outside the churches reliance upon these principles 
steadily grew stronger, even in the face of the Inquisition of 
Rome and the tortures of Protestant courts. Inside the 
church, though for a long time free rationalism was very weak. 
It steadily rosein power. We are the direct heirs of the work 
of the advocates of this free rationalism. 

Looking back, remembering those to whom we owe our 
heritage, while we would not forget the names and achieve- 
ments of the many who were our spiritual ancestors in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, both in Europe and m 
this country, especially do I wish to recall the name of one 
rare soul in our own land who nearly a century ago was 
caught by yet another rise of that spiritual flood which, as we 
have seen, from Abraham down, has been uplifting humanity. 
By it he was borne, and with him were borne many others, to 
heights of transcendent vision and beauty. I name William 
Ellery Channing. More than any one else Channing first 
felt and put splendid emphasis upon the essential dignity of 
human nature in contrast with Calvin’s doctrine of man’s 
depravity. By this emphasis he aroused a new and com- 
manding sense of self-respect and self-reliance among his 
fellow-Christians; and by his plea for the supremacy of 
reason in religion, and of the native moral instincts in belief 
and conduct, he became the prophet of yet another era in 
Christian evolution. Channing was only one of many before 
him and about him, but his message shone out like the 
morning star of a coming day. 

The day of liberal Christianity is not yet a day of great 


things, but already it may no longer be ignored. Connected — 
with liberal churches there are men and women as influen- | 


tial and as honored as any others in the land. New Eng- 
land’s most learned scholars and statesmen, the nation’s 
finest poets, some of America’s leading artists, authors, men 
of science and philosophers, are in close fellowship with the 
churches of our free faith. Moreover, outside organized 
liberal Christianity no one has yet measured the influence of 
the plea our spiritual ancestors made for rational thinking 
and for purer living. ‘Throughout the churches of the Ref- 
ormation now existing, the rational method is felt and the 
impulse to subordinate opinion to character is gaining 
strength. In fact, so wide-spread is the spirit of rationalism 
in organized Christianity that a practical recognition of it 
in the preaching of many of the churches still holding the 
creeds of the Reformation is the source of their present in- 
fluence. Much of the new Orthodoxy is only the old Uni- 
tarian heresy. The day of small things for liberalism itself 
is fast passing away; and those who labored through good 
and evil report are receiving the reward of patient, faithful 
loyalty to the truth. 

Yet for that spirit which has been moving ever onward 
and upward from the farthest past where we can scarcely 
trace it, in the traditions of Abraham, the father of the faith- 
ful, until these latter days of Channing and his fellow-be- 
lievers, there has been and there can be no pause. Chan- 
ning delivered his beautiful and benevolent message, and it 
is yet a welcome message to multitudes both in and out of 
churches. But as with the prophets of old times, as with 
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They felt that they should for themselves prove - 


a de. 
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Moses, David, Jesus, Paul, so now with Channing, the spirit 
gives life while the letter kills. Consequently, when Theo- 
dore Parker appeared with his larger and freer interpreta- 
_ tion of faith and duty, he was forced to bear, even among 
fellow-liberals, an unwelcome obscurity and opposition. Now, 
however, even Parker’s day of small things is passing. 
Among Unitarians and liberal Christians everywhere his 
name is ranked with that of Channing. To-day we are all 
proud to speak of Channing and Parker, and also of Emer- 
son and Martineau, as illustrious leaders among liberal Chris- 
tian prophets. z 

As a spiritual power, then, the present day of liberal 
Christianity is not to be despised. No one should measure 
it by its organized form in the churches and among the 
preachers professing it. It should be known as it is, a grow- 
ing influence within the evangelical Protestant religion which 
reached its culmination a century ago, as well as the source 
of the bond which holds together the few hundred profes- 
sedly liberal churches of our country, and as the accepted 
faith and hope of myriads to whom no church as yet renders 
sufficient help. 

Yet I know it may be said that, as an organized body, we 
of the liberal and rational faith are not a great folk. Is the 
present day of small things ever to pass away? It certainly 
will pass. Before the kingdom of David and Solomon there 
was the wandering in the wilderness. Before the temple at 
Jerusalem was the tabernacle of the desert. Before the 
age in which Jesus was born were the suffering prophets. 
Before Christian Rome were the persecuted disciples and the 
martyrs. Before the Protestant triumph were the torture and 
the death of many heretics, and before the present age of 
free thought and science were the obscurity and contempt 
the pioneers of freedom had to endure. Though as churches 
we are now few, we have a future, I believe, as triumphant 
as any the history of religion shows, if we but prove worthy 
our opportunity. If that future is not gained by us and 
those who believe with us, the fault will not lie in the faith 
and hope we hold, but in us to whom these treasures have 
been intrusted. Beyond question our faith is prophetic ; and 
in our own fellowship, or, if not there, then among those out- 
side our fellowship who have gained our faith, some time will 
be born a fervor, a zeal, an enthusiasm, to which multitudes 
will come as readily as they ever gathered about the min- 
istry of Paul, Luther, Calvin, or Wesley. We have the same 
world-old idea, called God; the same soul-consciousness 
man has for ages felt, the same sense of duty, the same 


sense of sin, the same longing for righteousness, the same — 


problems concerning divine communion, revelation, death, 
and immortality that have ever been possessed by the human 
mind. And we are becoming more and more willing to ac- 
cept all that the reason offers us in our study of these prob- 
lems. We are seeking only truth, nothing less, nothing else 
than the truth. We wish to know just what is true of the 
historic religions, of the founders and prophets of religions. 
We are seeking just what is true of Bibles and systems of 
doctrine. There is nothing we wish to retain, if our faith in 
it is shown to be irrational or if it is in any way inferior to 
the sublimest truth. In fact, one of our fundamental prin- 
_ ciples is that “knowledge grows from more to more.” We 
know of no final reach for the human mind. Of course, we 
think that such words as “ God,” “soul,” “duty,” “ provi- 
dence,” are ultimate words. We assume that no knowledge 
can show that the realities for which they stand do not exist. 
There is no knowledge that goes beyond them, but we be- 
lieve that we can always know more and more within and 
about them. In this sense, I say, we know of no final reach 
for knowledge. We can say from time to time what our 
grandest, sublimest, holiest faith in God, in the soul, in 
providence, and in duty, is. But we may not honestly say 
that we have at any time gained the highest, best, and last 
truth possible concerning these ultimate facts. 
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To illustrate. We deny that God is separate from the uni- 
verse, as a workman is separate from a machine. We say 
instead that God is at least as intimately connected with and 
as present in the world as soul is with body or force is in 
matter. We deny that man was created out of undivine sub- 
stance, that he ever rebelled against his Maker, and that there 
ever was a gulf between himself and his Creator that must 
be miraculously bridged. We say instead that man is born 
of the infinite life, and ought to grow constantly into that life 
from lower to higher. We declare that the work of Jesus of 
Nazareth was not to open a way of communication between 
the separated God and man, the bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion between the rebel creature and his Creator. We affirm 
instead that Jesus was one in whom was aroused so clear a 
consciousness of the divine life that he enables his fellow- 
beings to feel that same life, and to think with him of God as 
our Father, and of mankind as our soul’s kindred, as 
brothers and sisters in one family. History, criticism, and 
rational impulse force us to deny that the Bible is the only, 
or the infallible, word of God. Our fundamental thought of 
God compels us instead to believe that the whole universe of 
matter and of mind is a revelation which all who will can, to 
a greater or less extent, interpret. Divine Providence we be- 
lieve to be perfect. We are sure that at least order is the 
method of the course of nature; that law is everywhere pres- 
ent; that progress is the reason for all change, whether visi- 
ble to us or not. We believe that at least wisdom, goodness, 
perfection, after the best human ideals, must be the quality of 
God’s ways with man and the world. And duty we interpret 
as obedience to whatever we may learn to be best for our- 
selves, body and soul, and for our fellow-men. All these faiths 
we have been led to accept and now hold. But beautiful, in- 
spiring, sublime though they now are to us, we are ready, 
should even larger, more beautiful, more inspiring beliefs be 
presented to us, to merge the old in the new, the less in the 
greater, the imperfect in the more perfect. Yet mark this: 
we demand always that which shall certainly be truer, better, 
more beautiful, nearer perfect than what we have. Never 
will we knowingly accept that which may be less worthy than 
present possessions. Our aim is toward the truth only. 
Surely, truth can lead only upward and onward. 

I cannot now do more than refer to the convictions which 
form our common faith. Let it suffice for me to say, how- 
ever, that, as religious believers, I feel sure we have so clear 
a consciousness of God and so sublime a sense of the imma- 
nent connection of God with the world and our souls, that 
we have so exalted a conception of the essential dignity of 
human nature, even in the midst of imperfections, sin, suffer- 
ing, and peril, that we have so firm a reliance upon the 
Providence by which the universe is governed, and that we 
maintain so clear a conception of duty and cherish so strong 
a hope in an immortal life, that we can appeal! with confi- 
dence to our fellow-beings to test the worth of these beliefs, 
and to decide for themselves whether they are true or not. 


Prayer. 


Father, thou art always with us, strengthening us in our 
weakness, enlightening us in our ignorance, arming us 
against danger and temptation; and when our faces are 
bowed down in grief, and our soul is troubled, and we know 
not what to say, then, in the midst of the outer gloom, we 
bless thee for the revealing of thy light within us, for thy 
gifts of faith and hope, and the peace which abides forever. 
We thank thee, Lord, for all these things ; and when we know 
not how to praise thee with our lips, and can only be silent 
before thee, thou needest no words for our thanksgiving to 
come to thee, for thou knowest “our thought afar off. Lord, 
thou knowest that we love thee. Amen. 
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Three Conspicuous Negroes. 


BY PROF. W. S. SCARBOROUGH, A.M. 


A race that can produce three such men as 
Booker T. Washington, Henry O. Tanner, 
and Paul Lawrence Dunbar, each alike dis- 
tinguished in his own field, need not be de- 
spaired of. Just as sure as merit wins, just 
so sure will the influence of these three ex- 
_ ponents of negro ability have not only an 
uplifting effect upon the race itself, but will, 
beyond doubt, help to fix the status of the 
negro in the country at large. 

Mr. Washington is too well known for 
extended reference here, either to himself or 
his work. Beginning with a plant of little 
or no value, he has succeeded in building up 
a school which, in extent and importance, 
has attracted the attention and won the confi- 
dence of the country. This means a great 
deal both to Mr. Washington and to his race. 

This alone places him among the world’s 
great men. He is a genius of a rare type. 
I believe he was divinely appointed to his 
chosen field. He has a great trust, and well 
does he manage it. : 

His manner and methods may not meet the 
approval of everybody; but what matters 
that? He is not working for glory, but for 
the good of men, for the sake of a cause, for 
God. This cause is dear to his heart, and 
he has thrown his whole soul into it. To 
him success. is life, failure death. In it he 
sees the salvation of his people. To it he 
has consecrated his time, his life. The cen- 
tral thought of all his speeches is self-respect, 
self-help. This he impresses upon the pub- 
lic in such a way that it cannot fail to see 
that his cause is a good one. He seems to 
stamp himself, his feelings, his purposes, 
upon all who come in contact with him. 
Here lies his success. Wherever he goes, he 
wins friends, regardless of class or race, by 
his earnestness, by his devotion. Such a 
man cannot die. Modest, unassuming, a 
close student of human nature, plain yet dig- 
nified, Prof. Washington is doing as much as 
any other man in all America to place the 
negro on a higher plane and in a better light 
before the world. Well does he deserve the 
title of the ‘‘Moses’’ of the negro race, —the 
apostle of negro industrial education. 

Henry O. Tanner, the son of Bishop B. T. 
Tanner, D.D., who is well-known as a theo- 
logian, scholar, and writer, stands as the 
negro representative in art, and as a conspic- 
uous example of the possibilities of the race 
in this field. In his successes and achieve- 
ments he takes high rank. He has won’a 
Place that puts him among the first of his 
race. Mr. Tanner was not rich; and, as a 
result, his was a life of struggle, as is that 
of all negro boys who succeed in rising above 
their fellows. 

‘*The Raising of Lazarus,’’ for which he 
received a medal from the French Academy, 
and which was purchased by the French gov- 
ernment, made him famous, and fixed his 
status as an artist. His last and perhaps 
greatest work, ‘‘The Annunciation,’’ adds 
still more lustre to his name, and brings 
honor not only to Mr. Tanner himself, but 
to the race he represents. 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the ‘‘elevator 
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boy,’’ represents the possibilities of the 
negro in poetry. Several of his race have 
preceded him in the same field, but none 
have as yet attained the place he has in this 
one of the fine arts. Being a black boy, his, 
too, was a struggle; but victory came at last. 

Mr. Dunbar is as much indebted to Mr. 
Howells for opening up the way by which he 
might reach the public and touch the public 
pulse as is Mr. Tanner to Mr. R. C. Ogden, 
whose sympathetic nature and good will 
helped to make his success a real possibility, 
or as Mr. Washington to Gen. Armstrong 
and his coworkers at Hampton for paving the 
way through which he might exercise his 
peculiar genius along the line of economics. 

In speaking of Mr. Dunbar, Mr. Howells 
says: ‘‘What struck me in reading his poetry 
was what had already struck his friends in 
Ohio and Indiana, in Kentucky and Illinois. 
They had felt, as I felt, that, however gifted 
his race had proved itself in music, in ora- 
tory, in several of the other arts, here was 
the first instance of an American negro who 
had evinced innate distinction in literature. 
So far as I could remember, Paul Dunbar 
was the only man of pure African blood and 
of American civilization to feel the negro 
life zsthetically and express it lyrically. It 
seemed to me that this had come to its most 
modern consciousness in him, and that his 
brilliant and unique achievement was to have 
studied the American negro objectively, and 
to have represented him as he.had found him 
to be, with humor, with sympathy, and yet 
with what the reader must instinctively feel 
to be entire truthfulness. I said that a 
race that had come to this effect in any 
member of it had attained civilization in 
him; and I permitted myself the imaginative 
prophecy that the hostilities and prejudices 
which had so long constrained his race were 
destined to vanish in the arts,—that these 
were to be the final proof that God had made 
of one blood all races of men.’’ 

With this prophecy in mind, and the fact 
before us that Mr. Tanner and Mr. Dunbar 
have won bright laurels in the respective 
fields of painting and poesy, while Mr. Wash- 
ington has labored so successfully along the 
practical, the utilitarian side of life, there 
can hardly be lacking perfect confidence that 
in time the so-called problem will vanish 
utterly. The years are before these three 
men; for each is comparatively a young man, 
and the promise is great as to what can and 
will be done by them for the bettering of the 
conditions of the negro as a race. 


A Blank Corner in the Brain, 


In most human brains there seems to be 
one blank corner, like the blind spot on the 
retina of the eye. There are words that one 
never can spell aright,—numbers that are 
blundered over, items of knowledge, familiar 
to most, which some peculiar idiosyncrasy 
can never attain. An old school-fellow once 
suffered constant punishment and degradation 
because he never could remember how much 
nine times seven made. Universal sympathy 
would be felt for the poor lad, —except on the 
part of the dominie,—when, after hours of 
‘“‘keeping in,’’? he would stammer, in reply 
to the fatal arithmetical question, ‘‘Nine 
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times seven’s fifty-six.’’ One of our present- 
day writers confessed recently that, from his 
earliest boyhood, he has never been able to 
count anything in threes. All mental calcu- 
lations he makes either in twos or fours, and 
he experiences the greatest difficulty in re- 
peating the three times multiplication-table 
correctly from memory.—Household Words. 


Literature. 


Two Parables.* 


Those who think that good preaching has 
lost its power in these days should read this 
satisfying little volume. The sermons are 
frankly modern, both in style and matter, 
and present the strongest side of the ‘‘new 
Orthodoxy,’’ the ethical. The theological 
outlook is the social Christianity of Presi- 
dent Hyde and Washington Gladden. But 
there is no ‘‘ism’’ sof any kind, only 
plain, vigorous talk about simple Christian 
duties. The style has the honest beauty of 
unwasted words, and has dropped every rag 
of sacred rhetoric. Yet the rhetoric is really 
of the highest order,—a fine art of speech in 
which the art does not appear. Mr. Brown 
has a rare gift for perfectly colloquial and 
telling phrases, which never lose dignity nor 
seem to strain for effect. 

As an exposition of the two grand ethical 
parables, the Good Samaritan and the Prodi- 
gal, this remarkable series of sermons has 
a permanent value, which sets it apart from 
the annual output of printed preaching, so 
much of which is soon with last year’s fallen 
leaves. 

The discourses were given last winter in” 
Oakland, Cal., to very large congregations 
of plain people. Yet they have a tone of 
sustained intellectual distinction. There is 
hardly a paragraph which would not equally 
arrest the attention of an errand-boy or of 
a college professor. There is a vein of dig- 
nified humor which might serve for a stu- 
dent’s model of the right use of this danger- 
ous talent. It lights up the illustrations, 
and often puts a kindly smile into what 
would otherwise be savage invective, convey- 
ing a certain fine scorn of sin, while not 
losing a sad, sympathetic touch with the 
sinners. Indeed, the stories of the Prodigal 
and the Samaritan, to such as have ears to 
hear, have the quality of humor, as does that 
satire on the Pharisees as ‘‘children sitting 
in the market-place.’’ 

It should also be noted that this preacher 
is distinctively American, of the best school. 
The American churches are now producing - 
some of the shallowest, gaudiest preaching in 
the world, and also much that is second to 
none, whether past or present. Probably no 
man belongs to the new American school who 
was not born, or born again, west of the 
Alleghanies. Brooks preached like the best 
Englishman, and broke the tradition of con- 
ventional sacred rhetoric; but he had no 
local color. Beecher was a genius, and 
therefore inimitable. But in every part of 
the Union, in large towns and small, one 
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“PUBLICK 


OCCURRENCES” 


THAT ARE 


MAKING HISTORY 


An important department in Tue Saturpay 
Eveninc Post, a weekly magazine 
founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1728. 


It will give the story of important current.events the world overina condensed form. _ It will explain and 
interpret ; it will throw light on many puzzling questions, on the meaning and relations of events that 
come to the general reader. The newspapers do not usually tell the beginnings of national and inter- 
national troubles—there are usually ‘(missing links”’ in their story. These lapses the Fos¢ will fill out. 
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«SPIRITED A strong editorial page. 
REMARKS” There are not many of them 
in the country—clever, vigor- 

ous, striking editorials from an individual point 
of view. e best writers have been secured 
to write regularly for the Post editorial page, 
which will be made one of its strongest features. 
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SHORT STORIES Nearly one-half of each 
AND SKETCHES issue of the Post will be 


iven to fiction. The 
stories will be selected wholly for their interest, 
variety and literary value, and not because of 
the name or fame of the author. Every story 
will be fully illustrated by the /os¢’s artists, 
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Tue Saturpay Eveninc Post as it is To-day 


A good magazine is a good newspaper in a dress suit. It should have all the brightness, interest, 


enterprise and variety o 


the newspaper, with the dignity, refinement and poise of the magazine. 


The Saturday Evening Post, the oldest periodical in America, is a high-grade illustrated weekly 
magazine, equal in tone and character to the best of the monthlies. 
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IT WILL BE MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS ON 
TRIAL, FROM NOW TO JANUARY 1, 1899, 
ON RECEIPT OF ONLY TEN CENTS 


(Tue Reoutar SusscripTion Price 1s $2.50 pER YEAR) 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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his book will be found most valuable. 
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finds the typical American minister. He is 
college-bred, but in touch with the people, 
with an honest desire to save souls from sin, 
with no airs, with a trained faculty of clear 
speech and large administrative ability. Few 
of these men have genius or great scholar- 
ship; but, because in every city they address 
the same public of busy, practical, news- 
paper-reading Christians, they constitute the 
American school of the prophets, which has 
much of the love of Christ for men, and the 
saving salt of common sense. 


TWENTY CENTURIES OF ENGLISH HIsTORY. 
By James Richard Joy. 

FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. 
A. Beers. 

MEN AND MANNERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Susan Hale. 

EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D. 

WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL 
FIeELps. By Alexander Winchell, LL.D. 
Revised and edited by Frederick Starr. Each 
go cents; by mail $1. 

The Chautauqua Society issue from their 
Century Press at Meadville, Pa., the above 
series of useful literature as the required 
reading for the literary circles for 1898-99. 
The Chautauqua method of stimulating regu- 
lar systematic home-reading is too well 
known to need comment. The system, while 
necessarily superficial, which no one more 
readily recognizes than the organizers of the 
movement themselves, yet is actually an 
attack upon the less than superficial, the 
frivolous, indifferent, desultory lack of all 
method, which, unfortunately, too largely 
prevails among great numbers of intelligent 
people, to whom this circle-reading, with its 
carefully planned outline, its well-chosen 
books, its sense of fellowship, its printed 
directions, and its awarding diploma, come 
as a new and most useful incentive. More- 
over, the directors follow a tempting ‘‘taste 
and see’’ policy, which must doubtless draw 
on many a once hap-hazard reader to more 
serious study. Indeed, one of the commend- 
able features of each of these six volumes is 
the great care that has been given to the 
preparation of notes of reference directing at- 
tention to the best channels of information 
in each subject. While the possibilities of 
choice in each field are, of course, bewilder- 
ingly large, yet it would be very difficult to 
suggest a better selection than that which has 
been made by the committee of six appointed 
to recommend the year’s reading. Prof. 
Joy’s summary of English history manages 
to retain much of the impressiveness of the 
great dramatic changes which have marked 
the extraordinary development of the English 
nation without exceeding the narrow limits 
of some three hundred pages A vivid and 
remarkably true picture is rapidly presented ; 
and, as a key to opening up a larger survey, 
Dr. 
Judson’s Hurope is a brilliant presentation of 
the complex problems and influences at work 
in the modern world. Miss Susan Hale 
gives us in Wen and Manners of the Eigh- 
teenth Century a charming study. Dr. Win- 
chell writes on geology with a thorough ap- 
preciation of the desirability of leading his 
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readers to begin methods of observation and 
research which will take them at once to 
books of value for permanent reference. 
All the volumes aré printed and bound alike, 
in serviceable, attractive, handy form, ad- 
mirable in binding, paper, type, and illus- 
trations. 


THE PurRITANS. By Arlo Bates. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 50.— Mr. 
Bates’s latest book shows that his fondness 
for the letter P in titles has not changed. 
The Puritans follows The Pagans, The Phil- 
istines, and Patty's Perversities. The domi- 
nant thought of the book is that the reaction 
from the stress of Puritanism has led into 
strange and widely differing extremes of con- 
viction, all of which would have been equally 
abhorrent to those who maintained its princi- 
ples. If it seems sometimes that its strug- 
gle has come to an end in doubt, agnosti- 
cism, and flippancy, it may yet be asserted 
that it left on the land the impress of sincer- 
ity and earnestness. For instance, one of 
the characters declares, ‘‘There is nothing 
which I believe that wouldn’t have seemed 
to my forefathers good ground for having me 
whipped at the cart’s tail; but I am Puritan 
to the bone,’’ meaning that she inherited the 
‘‘way of looking at things without regard 
to consequences,’’ of feeling devoutly about 
what seemed to her true, and of ‘‘realizing 
that individual preferences do not alter the 
laws of the universe.’’ The dramatic strug- 
gle of the book comes in the development of 
two young novices in an Episcopal Clergy 
House, brought suddenly into close contact 
with the world as it is, complex, fascinating, 
contradictory. The one becomes a priest of 
a strict monastic order. The other renounces 
his intended vows of celibacy, marries, and 
becomes an agnostic, but one whose suddenly 
gained intolerance of creeds is likely to grow 
into something wiser and better. While this 
is the chief argument of the book, its inter- 
est for many readers is likely to depend 
largely on its pictures of Boston society; and 
it is impossible not to fancy that the author’s 
descriptions must have been constructed 
partly from real persons and actual events, 
conventionally changed. ‘The election of the 
bishop inevitably recalls incidents and cur- 
rent comments of the time when Phillips 
Brooks was chosen to his high position; but, 
in the essentials of character, the figure of 
Father Frontford is more like Father Hall 
than Strathmore is like Phillips Brooks. If 
we are not mistaken, the author causes 
Strathmore to say, in his interview with 
Father Frontford, the exact words which 
Brooks said to Father Hall after the election. 
There are one or.two other characters which 
Bostonians will fancy they recognize, but it 
is not worth while to study them. Mr. 
Bates does not spare the followers after 
strange gods, unknown to the Puritans of the 
past; and Oriental philosophy, spiritualism, 
and mental healing have each their innings 
in the story. 


TUEN, SLAVE AND Empress. By Kath- 
leen Gray Nelson. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25.—The exciting events that are now 
taking place in China render doubly interest- 
ing this story of the empress dowager, who 
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has had such a strangely varied life and has 
attained such a marvellous influence. Of 
one thing we may be sure: that, if we could 
have the story told in its actual course, in- 
stead of this account, which is largely fanci- 
ful, although based on fact, it would be still 
more wonderful and absorbing. Tuen is the 
aunt of the emperor about whose fate such 
uncertainty now exists. She was sold as 
a slave by her father to a renowned govern- 
ment official, who adopted her later as his 
daughter, and afterward presented her to the 
emperor. In a few years she became the 
emperor’s wife, a power at court, and an 
invaluable aid in the administration of gov- 
ernmental affairs. During the minority of 
her son she reigned as regent, and has now 
been long the dominant spirit in all national 
policies. Her sixtieth birthday was cele- 
brated last year, and the book closes with 
a description of the presentation to her of 
a New Testament in a silver casket from the 
Christian women of China. The style in 
which the book is written will make it at- 
tractive to children, and it includes” much 
interesting information about Chinese life 
and customs. 


THE HUNDRED AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Gertrude Hall. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1,25.—Four of the five stories in this 
book have something of the shadowy, elusive 
quality which we have found in earlier tales 
by Miss Hall. The other, which gives its 
name to the collection, is simpler and more 
direct. Its picture of a child’s delight in 
dolls, and its contrast between the exuberant 
kitchen-maid and her capricious, luxury-lov- 
ing mistress, with her burst of womanly 
tenderness and indignation at the end, help 
to make up an odd and clever story. The 
pathos of ‘‘Paula in Italy’’ is, in its way, 
the best of the book; and the whole is a bit 
of faithful study that hardly needed the su- 
pernatural touch at the close. The reader 
who is interested either in heredity or in the 
proper management of children will probably 
continue and intensify the story of ‘‘Doras- 
tus’? for himself. Miss Hall’s stories are 
often sketchy, and something of the. hot- 
house atmosphere clings to them,— that is, 
they are not bracing in tone or treatment; 
but they are like no others that appear at 
the present time, and are thus usually inter- 
esting. 


Treacle Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 


»%,% and 7 lb. tins, 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
m 40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
i) fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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Miscellaneous. 


ethics. 
men, and would encourage the spirit of jus- 
tice and brotherhood; but his chapters are so 
diffuse, and even incoherent, that they seem 
to be an illustration of the old saying about 
‘“easy writing, but hard reading.’’ Mr. 
Samelson’s mind is evidently so full of his 
subject that he could write about it indefi- 
nitely. It is published by F. Tennyson 
Neely of New York. 


The Magazines. 


The contents of the October number of the 
Libliotheca Sacra are: ‘‘Hinduism and Chris- 
tianity: A Contrast,’’ John P. Jones; ‘‘The 
Early Religion of the Hebrews,’’ Arthur E. 
Whatham ; ‘‘ Higher Criticism at High-water 
Mark,’’ Samuel Colcord Bartlett; ‘*A Way 
out of Church Disunion,’’ Samuel Zane Bat- 
ten ; 
Loren Foster Berry; ‘‘A Misplaced Halo,’’ 
Cephas Brainerd, Jr.; ‘‘Critical Notes,’’ 
‘*Sociological Notes,’’ and ‘‘ Notices of Re- 
cent Publications.’’ The marked character- 
istics of these articles is that, with a sturdy 
devotion to ‘‘orthodox’’ principles, the mod- 
ern note is distinctly evident. Hinduism 
and Christianity are contrasted, but conces- 
sions are made to Hindu thought which forty 
years ago would have been impossible. The 
early religion of the Hebrews is treated from 
the point of view of the most recent investi- 

. gations. In a later note, however, this essay 
is sharply criticised by Dr. Behrends. Dr. 
Bartlett, indeed, rails at the Higher Criti- 
cism, but has reason for some of the charges 
he makes. In ‘‘A Way out of Church Dis- 
union,’’ emphasis is laid upon the things 
in which the great churches of Christendom 
agree; while they are advised to put out of 
sight the things in which they differ. ‘‘The 
Social Teachings of Jesus’’ are treated as if 
his life were a real part of the social life 
going on around him. Of ‘*A Misplaced 
Halo,’’ by a lawyer, we have transferred a 
large part to our own columns. The number 
is good to read, good to agree with and to 
dissent from. 


As the opening article in Appleton’s Popzu- 
lar Science Monthly for October, Prof. W. Z. 
Ripley contributes a supplementary paper to 
his series on ‘‘The Racial Geography of 
Europe, ’’ relating to Russia and the Slavs, 
and showing how the result of contact and 
conflict of the Russians and the Asiatics has 
been to generate a type fitted to protect the 
marches of Europe against barbarian on- 
slaught, and perhaps to force European civil- 
ization among the barbarians of Asia. Under 
the heading ‘‘Evolution of High Wages from 
Low Cost of Labor,’’ Edward Atkinson, re- 
viewing the effect of improvements in the 
methods of production in raising wages, pre- 

dicts the ultimate suppression of war by the 
evolution of the forces of commerce. ‘‘ Plant 
Life in the Canary Islands’’ is picturesquely 
described by Alice Carter Cook. Prof. C. 
Hanford Henderson considers ‘‘The Place of 
Manual Training in a Rational Educational 
System.’’ He would make it an integral 
part of education, in the shape of ‘‘self- 
directed work so arranged as to develop the 
whole organism, and bring out the moral and 
zesthetic and emotional and bodily sides of 
life quite as thoroughly as the intellect- 
ual.’’? Other articles are ‘‘Some Weather 
Freaks of the West Indies,’’ by Dr. Felix 
L. Oswald; ‘‘Some Psychical Aspects of 
Muscular Exercise,’’ by Dr. Luther Gulick, 
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who regards physical culture from the point 
;of view of the hygiene of the brain; and 


How to right a Wrong is the title of a. 
new book by Moses Samelson, who has al- | 
ready made several contributions to the dis- | 
cussion of various departments in social | 
He desires the best things for all. 


““Young Greek Boys and Old Greek 
Schools, ’’ in which Frederic E. Whitaker 
Inquires, examining the accessible sources of 
evidence, what were the character and 
methods of that education which made the 
ancient Greeks for more than two thousand 


| years the intellectual leaders of the world. 


Literary Notes. 


Thomas B. Mosher of Portland, Me., an- 
nounces to-day four new volumes in his ‘‘Old 
World Series’’: Zhe House of Life: A Sonnet 
Sequence, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti; Jod- 
ern Love, and Other Poems, by George Mere- 
dith; Zhe Story of my Heart: My Autobiog- 
raphy, by Richard Jefferies; Underneath the 
Bough, a book of verses by Michael Field. 


The Doubleday & McClure Company is 
about to celebrate its first anniversary by 
issuing Mr. Kipling’s new book. The vol- 


|ume is called Zhe Day’s Work, and contains 


a dozen stories, which include examples of 


| Mr. Kipling’s most mature and varied work. 


“‘The Social Teachings of Jesus,’’| 


They range from the imagination of ‘‘The 
Brushwood Boy’’ to the notable group of 
tales embodying the author’s own contribu- 
tion to the ‘‘Song of Steam.’’ 


last three or four years. 


The three prizes in the Century Maga- 
zime’s competition for the best story, poem, 
and essay, open to students who received the 
degree of B.A. in 1897, have been won by 
young women, although more men than 
women entered the competition. Two of the 
prize-winners are Vassar graduates, and one 
is from Smith. The Ceztury will continue 
to give annually three prizes of $250 each, 
open to the competition of persons who re- 
ceive the degree of B.A. in any college or 
university in the United States, the work to 
be done within one year of graduation. 


Books Received. 


To Pus iisHEers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
RecistTer will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,’ with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works conipels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review, 


Privately Printed. : 
The People of the Book. By Rev. Maurice H. Harris. 
From Houghton, Mittin & Co., Boston. 
Tennyson’s Pectital Works, One volume. $2.00. 
John Adams, with Other Essays. By Mellen Chamber- 


lain. .00. 
Tie Bose oF Old Monmouth. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 


$1.50. 
the B Days of Old. By Ruth Hall. $1.50. 
the Starlight Colendar. Compiled by Kate Sanborn. 


TEE Biinaman’s World, and Other Stories. By Edward 


Bellamy. $1.50. i 
Human Immortality, By William James. 
Dorothy Deane. By Ellen Olney Kirk. §$ 
Stories of the Cherokee Hills. By Maurice 


$1.50. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
The Spanish Revolution. By Edward Henry Strobel. 


Ween and Economics. By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
$1.50. 


$1.00. 
$1.25. 
Thompson. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. . 
Modern Political Institutions. Simeon R. Baldwin, LL.D. 
50 cents. 
From G. P. Puinam’s Sons, New York. . 
Captain Bonneville’s Adventures. By Washington Irving. 


lumes. 6.00. / 
The House of oe By Alethea Wiel. $4.00. 
Francesco Patrarco, By James Harvey Robinson. $2.00. 
Principles and Methods of Literary Criticism. By Lorenzo 

Sears. $1.25, =i aa 
The Lost Provinces. By Louis Tracy. $1.50. 
One of the Pilgrims. By Anna Fuller. $1.25. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. , 

Chilhowee Boys in Harness. By Sarah E. Morrison. 


By Charles F. Dole. 35 cents. 


tse 
Sacrifice. ‘aa 
Luxury and Sacriice By William Henry Hudson, 


Study of English Literature. 
ts. ‘ : ‘ 
What a Carpenter did with his Bible. 


2 cents. | a 
The pest Life, By Charles F. Thwing. 35 cents. 


By John Franklin 


Mr. Kipling 
has been working over this volume for the 
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Helps to Right Living 


KATHARINE H. NEWCOMB. 


This book contains certain principles of the 
higher spiritual philosophy adapted to the uses 
of life, its purpose being to strengthen charac- 
ter and insure health through the development 
of the interior consciousness. Each chapter is 
the brief sketch of a lesson given in the regular 
Wednesday Classes at the writer’s home. 


52 Chapters. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, = Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


CONTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - 


AMORE DEL. 


This Hymndl is steadily making its way into 
use in a large number of churches, and in all 
cases gives satisfaction. 

If considering a new book, send for sample 
copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 
not adopted. 


Boston. 


PRICES: 


Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
BOSTON. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year. from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by : 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, . = - Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
Bed-time. 


My dear mamma, I love to hear 
The stories of the time 

When you were grandma’s little girl, 
And loved to run and climb 

And frolic all the livelong day 
In happy summer-time. 


But, oh, the nicest time to me 
Was when the fire was red, 
And grandma took you on her knee,— 
What joy! — until she said, 
“ How late itis! Now, dear, I see 
It’s time to go to bed.” 


Mamma, you can remember yet 
That hour you used to dread, 
When you were grandma’s little pet, 
And, kissing her, you said, 
Just as I do, ‘‘ Now let’s forget 
It’s time to go to bed.” 
— From “Singing Verses for Children,” 
by Lydia A. Coonley. 


For the Christian Register. 


Willie Wheatsheaf. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


This is a real story of a real boy; and his 
real name was Willie, but not Wheatsheaf. 

When he was a very small boy, he went 
into the country to visit his grandpa, who 
lived on a farm. And there, as I am going 
to tell you, a very strange thing happened to 
him,—such a thing as it is not at all likely 
ever happened to a small boy before, though 
many of them visit grandpa’s farm. 

He saw there all the curious and pleasing 
things you have all read of. So it is not 
worth while for me to tell you of colts and 
calves and ducks and chickens. and all the 
rest. 

One of- the things which interested him 
most was the reaper and self-binder. This 
was a great machine used for cutting the 
wheat. It was drawn by five horses; and, 
when Willie stood to watch it in grandpa’s 
fifty-acre wheat field, it made him almost 
tremble as it came near. 

“It makes me think of tornadoes and 
earthquakes and volcanoes and locomotives 
all in one,’’ he confided to his mother. 
‘fAnd I believe it knows as much as a man.’’ 

It really was a wonderful machine. In 
order that you may understand what happened 
to Willie, I must try to tell you how it did 
its work. 

First, there were long knives, with sharp, 
dreadful-looking teeth, which played back- 
ward and forward against each other. As 
the machine passed along, the wheat-stalks 
fell before these. 

But they did, not fall far.” A great rake 
reached for and gathered_them as they fell. 
When enough was cut to make a sheaf (no 
wonder Willie thought it as smart as a man), 
something passed out some twine from a ball 
held in place, the twine went around the 
bundle of wheat, a finger came out and tied 
that bundle tight and strong. It was tossed 
on to the ground. And by this time the 
knives had almost enough ready for another 
bundle. 

Willie watched the reaper for hours, some- 
times following it, sometimes waiting for it 
to come around to the gate near the house. 
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Before long he got over his fear of the 
strange thing. He looked up at Uncle Ben, 
who sat in a high seat and drove the horses. 

“‘Uncle Ben,’’ he cried, ‘‘let me come up 
there and ride with you.’’ 

‘‘T couldn’t, sonny, unless your mother 
says you may.”’ 

Willie ran into the house to ask, but came 
back with a disappointed face. 

‘‘She’s gone away,’’ he said; ‘‘but I know 
she’d let me. Do, Uncle Ben!’’ 

‘‘Wait till the afternoon, when she’s 
here,’’ said Uncle Ben. ‘‘We’ll be reaping 
all the afternoon and all to-morrow. ’’ 

Willie came out to the field again in the 
afternoon, to find that Uncle Ben’s grown-up 
son, Hiram, was driving the reaper; also to 


see that Hiram had taken up a boy to ride] 


beside him. The boy was much smaller than 
Hiram, yet much larger than Willie. 

The small boy had by this time made up 
his mind that it would do little good to ask 
his mother to let him ride on the reaper. 
He had decided to say nothing to her about 


it 
‘*Give mea 


‘‘O Cousin Hi!’’ he cried. 
ride!’ 

‘*T don’t believe ‘father’d let you,’’ 
his cousin. ‘‘Did you ask him?’’ 

OC Ves. 2% 

‘*What did he say?’’ 

‘¢He said, ‘Wait till this afternoon.’ ’’ 

Willie’s color arose as he repeated the 
words, but he stoutly said to himself :— 

‘‘He did say so. He said exactly those 
very words. ’”’ : 

Cousin Hi looked doubtful, but said :— 

“‘Well, then, I s’pose I must give you 
a little turn. You get down, Bob. You 
may get up again. Now—jump!’’ 

The next moment Willie was on the high 
seat. 
‘*Hold on good now!’’ said Cousin Hi. 


said 


Willie did not find it as pleasant as he: 


expected. It made him dizzy to be so high; 
and the wheels went humpety-bump over the 
ground, shaking him this way and that in 
the smooth seat. 

Cousin Hi turned his head to speak to 
aman. At the same moment Willie let go 
his hold with one hand to fight a horse-fly 
which came bobbing against his neck. A 
deep rut in the field gave the seat a jerk, and 
then — Willie was thrown down upon the 
‘‘apron’’ of the machine. 

Those sharp knives kept on, and the rake 
was gathering the wheat. Before he had 
time to scream, the boy was seized and 
rolled around with the grain, the twine 
reached for him, and in five seconds he was 
rolled up, bound, tied, and tossed out upon 
the ground. 

By that time poor, frightened Cousin Hi 
had stopped his horses and sprung down. 
Shouts and screams mingled, for a dozen 
people or more were about them _ before 
Cousin Hi’s trembling hands could cut the 
cords which held Willie. 

““You’re not dead, by the way you 
scream,’’ said Uncle Ben, as he ran in 
alarm. More than one strong man had turned 
pale at sight of the child’s peril. 

‘Only a few scratches,'’ announced Uncle 
Ben. ‘‘Run and tell his mother so.’’ 
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‘‘Not half so much as the little scamp 
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deserved,’’ Cousin Hiram said, later, in 
which he probably was right. 
That is how the small boy came to be 


called Willie Wheatsheaf. 


Deeds, not Words. 


‘<I intend to be the matron of a hospital,’’ 
said Ina, the eldest of the little Wrexhams. 

‘‘T mean to be a clergyman,’’ said her 
next brother, Bob. 

“<¢How stupid!’’ broke in Hugh, a frank, 
handsome boy, about eight years old. ‘‘Z 
mean to be a soldier, and fight battles.’’ 

‘*And get killed?’’ said his little sister 
Polly, in a somewhat awe-struck tone. 

Hugh had the grace to blush. ‘‘Well, not 
exactly; but I might be wounded, and get 
the Victoria Cross.’’ 

“‘And what do you 
Polly?’’ said Col. Wrexham, 


intend to be, my 
so suddenly 


|that they started; for they had imagined him 


taking a quiet doze behind his newspaper. 
He had not long returned from India, and 
they were all still a little shy with him. 

‘‘Please, papa,’’ said Polly, laying her 
hand timidly on his coat-sleeve, ‘‘I don’t 
want to be anything but a plain lady, and 
stay at home. ’’ 

The colonel laughed and kissed her. Then 
he turned to Chris, with the abrupt manner 
that was rather alarming. ‘‘What do you 
intend to be?’’ 

Chris was Hugh’s twin, but he looked 
younger and less bright. At his father’s 
question he blushed and hesitated; and, 
when the latter said kindly, ‘‘Would you 
like to be a soldier also?’’ he could only 
stammer out, ‘‘I should be afraid’’— 

Col. Wrexham gave an impatient exclama- 
tion. There was something almost vexatious 
to strangers in Christopher’s shyness; and 
Col. Wrexham was, to his grief, a stranger 
still to his children. Chris feared him too 
much to finish his sentence, and explain that 
he was afraid of not being brave enough for 
a soldier, a soldier would need to be so very 
brave, indeed. 

The Wrexhams were staying in what they 
called the real country for the first time, and 
allowed to enjoy a truly delightful freedom. 


SLEEPY FEELING 


after hearty eating use 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It relieves drowsiness, 
Shun Substitues #® Put up only in bottles. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the only Official and superbly Illustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. A reliable 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and Naval, 
from its beginning to the close. With many fine steel lates, 
maps. and choice en; ravings. By Hon, HENRY B. 
RUSSELL, assisted i SENATOR PROOTOR (Vt.) 
and SENATOR THURSTON (Neb.). One Agent cleared 
#200.00 in first two weeks, another $400.00 in three 
weeks. 1,000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hindrance. 
for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Haclusve 
Territory. Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn, 


A LADY 
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LADIES for a year of study and travel in Europe 
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Hitherto they had lived with their grand- 
parents in London; and, though they did go 
away soinetimes, it was always to some big 
seaside place, where they were obliged io be 
as much under nurse’s eye as in town. 

The day after their discussion as to what 
they were going to be Hugh and Chris, with 
Polly and Nora (the youngest) in charge, 
started off to gather primroses in a lane not 
far from the house. 

The little town children found it very 
pleasant in the lane, with its steep banks 
lined with primroses, and the blue April sky 
overhead. When they got to the end of it, 
Hugh wanted to go farther; but Chris main- 
tained that they had promised nurse not to 
do so. 

““What’s nurse?’’ said Hugh, grandly. 
“‘T believe, Chris, you’re afraid.’’ 

““Yes,’* said the little girls: ‘‘Chris is 
afraid.’’ 

““No, I’m not’’—began Chris; but a most 
awful sound in a field near them cut short his 
words. 

Hugh stood his ground for a moment, lis- 
tening; but, when the terrible noise came 
again, and this time nearer, he shouted fran- 
tically, ‘‘Run! run!’’ and dashed away up 
the lane at headlong speed. 

Chris could run faster than Hugh, though 
he was smaller. But he looked at the two 
little girls, and felt that to leave them be- 
hind to face this unknown danger was impos- 
sible. He dropped his basket, and, catching 
a hand of each, started running up the lane 
as fast as he could; but that was not very 
fast, for the children kept him back. They 
were crying piteously, and so blind with 
terror that they stumbled at every step. Also 
they were heavy, and Chris rather a slight 
little boy. 

Meanwhile Hugh had reached the top of 
the lane, and rushed almost into his father’s 
arms; for Col. Wrexham, with Bob and Ina, 
was just turning the corner at the top. 

‘What is the matter, Hugh? Where are 
you going?’’ 

But Hugh could only gasp out, 
beast! the beast!’’ 

Col. Wrexham looked down the lane, and 
saw Chris toiling up it, very white and 
breathless, but never relaxing his hold of the 
two hot, crying children he held by the hand. 

Just at this moment there was a clatter of 
hoofs; and into the lane, at the far end, 
with another blood-curdling bray, galloped a 
donkey. 

‘*Don’t be frightened, children,’’ called 
out the colonel. ‘‘It’s only a donkey.’’ 

‘‘Two of them!’’ cried Bob, with a glance 
at Hugh, who now, very red in the face, 
emerged from behind his father. 

‘Chris was frightened, too,’’ said Hugh, 
in rather a sulky tone. 


naihe 


‘‘No doubt he was,’’ said Col. Wrexham, | 


rather sternly, as he stooped to comfort the 
two little girls, who even yet could hardly be 


convinced that the fearful sounds had pro- 


ceeded from nothing worse than a donkey. 
“But that didn’t prevent him doing his 
duty. Chris,’’ he went on, with a sudden 
change of tone that nearly brought the tears 
into Chris’s eyes, ‘‘it was only a donkey, I 
know; but it would have been all the same 
if it had been a lion. ”’ 


wet ground, are never to be forgotten. 
were never lonely; for we always had guests 
—friendly ones, too—in the shape of gigan- 
tic tarantulas, scorpions, and, the most active 
of all, the big, wild-eyed land-crabs. 
do not hesitate to crawl up on your face and 
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For some time after the episode of the 
donkey, Hugh was rather silent as to his 
prospects as a soldier; but Chris and his 
father were not strangers to each other any 
more.— Helen Elrington, in Golden Sunbeams. 


How a Boy Helped. 


““Ten years from now, wheh I get to be 
a man,’’ said John to his grandmother, who 
was winding up the tall clock, ‘‘1’ll do that 
for you. I'll do lots of things. I wish I 
Was a man now.’’ 

“*John,’’ called Uncle Will from the yard, 
“*come here!’’ 

John ran out, and found his uncle standing 
beside the woodshed, with a large dish partly 
filled with eggs. 

‘TJ want you to help me,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
old speckled hen has made a nest under the 
shed, and I don’t want her to sit there. I’m 
too big to get into such a small place, but 
you’re just about the right size to reach 
under. Take this stick, and push the hen off 
as gently as possible. ’’ 

John lay down flat on the ground, and 
edged himself partly in under the shed-floor. 
Far back in one corner Old Speckle had 
made herself a nest, sure enough. She sat 
there very comfortably, and did not move; 
for she thought no one could reach her. 
You see she did not know that a helpful 
little boy had come to stay at grandmother’s. 

John took his stick, and brought it care- 
fully round, little by little, not quickly 
enough to strike Old Speckle,—for John was 
always kind to animals,—but just enough to 
push her off the nest slowly and gently. How 
surprised she was! She ruffled up all her 
feathers, and pecked at the stick; but it was 
of no use: she had to’ come out from under 
the shed. She was very angry, cackling and 
flying around at a great rate. 

But Uncle Wil! caught her as John drove 
her out. How she struggled and flapped! 
John was glad he did not have to do that 
part of it, for an angry hen is not an easy 
thing to manage. But big Uncle Will only 
laughed. ‘‘Poor Old Speckle!’’ he said. 
‘‘VYou’re disappointed, aren’t you?’’ And 
he shut her up safely in a coop. Then John 
crawled under the shed, and got all the eggs 
without breaking a single one. 

When they went into the house, Uncle 
Will said to grandmother, ‘‘I don’t know 
how I should have got ‘that hen off the nest, 
and the eggs out, if it hadn’t been for 
John.” 

‘“*‘Now,’’ said grandmother, ‘‘you see you 
needn’t be in such a hurry to be a man. 
There are some things little boys can do 
better than grown-up folks; that is, little 
boys who are willing and careful.’’— 
E. L. B., in Christian Observer. 


Land-crabs of Cuba. 


The nights spent in Cuba, sleeping on the 
We 


They 
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use the point of your nose for a look-out. 
Not much wonder that I dreamed I was back 
home, sleeping soundly in a real bed, and 
that a soft-furred kitten had crawled up on 
the bed, then had made a bed of my face, 
and was preparing for a little nap. It was 
a very pleasant dream, until I awoke, when 
I found, instead of a kitten, one of those big 
tarantulas. He was somewhat startled at 
first, and ran down on my chest; but he did 
not remove his hind legs from my chin. 
This portion of my face I moved cautiously, 
and he started off on a dead run for Major 
Smith; but he did not get there. Another 
time we were preparing for sleep when we 
found a big tarantula had arrived ahead of 
us. The major struck at it with his shoe; 
but he missed it, and it started for him, and 
ran across his legs. The mix-up which fol- 
lowed will long be remembered by the occu- 
pants of that tent.—Zeslie’s Weekly. 


‘‘Who is that lady dressed in black, 
mamma?’’ asked Bobby, as he sat with his 
mother on a ferry-boat. ‘‘That is a Sister 
of Charity, my boy,’’ replied his mother. 
Bobby pondered deeply for a moment. And 
then he said, ‘‘Which is she, mamma, Faith 
or Hope?’’—Bazar. 


Little Earl, aged three and a half, made 
his first appearance in Sunday-school two 
weeks ago. The subject was the life of John 
the Baptist; and the teacher began by asking, 
‘Children, who came to prepare the way for 
our Saviour?’’ There was no response; and 
she said in her winning way: ‘‘I am sure 
that some little boy or girl must know. Who 
was it that came?’’ Whereupon little Earl, 
thinking that the silence was too prolonged, 
and unwilling that the teacher should be 
disappointed, piped up, in his clear, sweet 
voice: ‘‘I came! From Number 16 Pitman 
Street!’’ It is needless to add that the class 
postponed the discussion respecting John to 
welcome the new-comer! 


That Snappy, Pungent, Ex- 
quisite, Delicate Flavor that 
makes the Dressing Just Right 
—you get it only in 


Ball’s Nerets 


A DOZEN FLAVORS IN ONE. 
80 Years the Favorite. 
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=S'323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church, Boston 


Companion or Coverness. 
Wanted by a young woman of good education and op- 
portunities a position as Companion or Governess. Best 
of references given. Address CoMPANION, Office of Chrzs- 
tian Register. 


ALADY living ‘in a pleasant home 

in a large and beautiful New Hampshire town 
would like to find a person of quiet, simple tastes to board 
with her, and share the same. Address ‘P. W. J.,” 
care of the Christian Register. 


MIR. HUGO ENCELS 


seeks occupation as a teacher of German in any school. 
Apply at the office of Lend a Hand, 14 Bedford Street. 
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Good News. 


A New Briareus. 


“What! More to do?’’? growls Neighbor Sands: 
“I wish I had two pair of hands.” 
“Good neighbor, no more members crave, 
But duly use what hands you have: 
Two hands your honest bread to earn: 
Two hands dishonest gains to spurn; 
Two hands to part a senseless brawl, 
Or save a weakling from a fall; 
Two hands to slip a stealthy alms 
Between a widow’s work-worn palms; 
Two hands to clear your corn from tares; 
Two bands to lift in holy prayers; 
Two hands to knock, when toil is past, 
At heayen’s high gate, nor find it fast.’ 
—Sara Hammond Palfrey. 


Mexico. 


When maviana has come, and the last 
Spanish regiment has left Havana, the island 
of Cuba has to be protected against the first 
filibuster or aggressive State who may want 
to interfere in her concerns. 

The writers talk as if the United States 
were the only nation who can loyally and 
safely assume what is called the protectorate 
over Cuba; and we have the opportunity to 
read one and another suggestion as to the 
way in which this protectorate shall be car- 
ried on. 

Such writers overlook the fact that west of 
Cuba, hardly more distant from her than we 
are, is the republic of Mexico,—a good ally 
of ours, whose people are prosperous and 
happy, and where races not unlike those of 
Cuba have ‘‘prepared for republican goy- 
ernment,’’ as the hack phrase has it, by the 
happy discipline of being let alone. On the 
one occasion when Europe did attempt to 
defy Mexico and the Monroe doctrine to- 
gether, a terrible tragedy and a crushing 
defeat answered the attempt. And _ since 
that time, now for a generation of men, 
Mexico has prospered under a vigorous free 
government. 

No good reason has yet been given why 
Mexico should not join with the United 

~States, under a friendly treaty, in the Protec- 

torate of Cuba. A protectorate, in practice, 
would mean that the protecting Power would 
do what England did for Canada, till Canada 
needed no such protection. England kept 
two or three garrisons in the Canadian forts 
and at the Canadian harbors. Eventually, 
these posts were occupied by Canadian 
troops or fell into disuse. 

Nothing would be easier than a treaty by 
which Uncle Sam should furnish such garri- 
sons half the time, and Mexico the other 
half. If, in such an arrangement, Cuba and 
Mexico came to understand each other, and 
Cuba became a part of the Mexican confed- 
eration, if the United States secured a coal- 
ing station, perhaps, some rights of sanitary 
inspection, and some stations for weather 
observations, nothing could be better. 

People find it hard to understand that it 
may be of very little consequence whether an 
island is colored red or yellow on a map. 
But they will learn. 

B.S HALE: 


The Christian Register 
A Letter. 


A correspondent of the rising generation 
sends to us some very interesting questions 
suggested by his reading of the early life of 
James Russell Lowell. He says :— 

‘“Some of the chapters have made me 
somewhat envious of the unlimited opportu- 
nities for associating with many young men 
of noble thought and lofty aspirations which 
he enjoyed. It seems difficult to find such 
companions nowadays; and my principal rea- 
son for addressing you was to ask whether 
such groups of kindred spirits are to be found 
to-day, and, if so, where. 

‘‘In that connection I believe that the 
argument advanced in favor of the lyceum of 
Lowell’s day may be applied to the condi- 
tions of to-day with equal force. I refer to 
the advantage resulting from bringing men of 
advanced thought and vigorous life in per- 
sonal contact with those of their fellows who 
are less fortunate in mental and educational 
matters. It would be more difficult now than 
it then was, I fancy, to find very many who 
would be willing to think out these things 
for themselves. 

‘*So many of us are like the ancient Greeks 
in our knowledge of the world in general: 
we know only the happenings of our own 
little sphere, with an occasional view from 
some one of the many peaks by which our 
valley is surrounded. Could we but come in 
personal contact with great men, our eyes 
would be opened and our lives broadened.’’ 

What our correspondent says with reference 
to the old lyceum is important and is true. 
There are regions of this country, one is 
glad to say, where somewhat similar oppor- 
tunities present themselves now, in the ar- 
rangement either of University Extension 
lectures or in similar plans. Probably the 
greatest advantage of the great Chautauqua 
system is that it brings together, in a com- 
munity otherwise somewhat isolated, five, 
ten, twenty, or forty persons of similar 
tastes, who read under a competent central 
direction, and who are permitted, while they 
read, to correspond with competent and intel- 
ligent directors as to their work. 

Better even than this, if it is in the 
power of such a reader to go to the central 
Chautauqua for five or six weeks in summer, 
he finds himslf making new friends, from all 
parts of the continent, whose tastes. are his 
own. 


But that is not necessary. Read the early 
life of Franklin, and see how Franklin—one 
says, ‘‘from native impulse, elemental force’’ 
—attracted to himself a dozen young men out 
of the little city of ten thousand people which 
was called Philadelphia. My correspondent 
must take this to heart, and try to find in the 
circle in which he lives, and in the hundred 
other circles which touch it, persons of like 
aspirations to his own. It is not so hard as 
he supposes. 

There is something very encouraging in 
receiving such a letter. One goes to a 
strange church on Sunday; and, as the 
clergyman gives out the notices, he asks 
himself, somewhat anxiously, how many of 
the opportunities there suggested will be 
met. There is to be a meeting, it seems, on 
Tuesday, of those who are interested in 
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prisons: of this congregation of two hundred 
persons, how many will care to attend that 
meeting? There is to be a meeting on Fri- 
day where some one is to tell them about 
the missions in Siam: how many in the con- 
gregation will care to learn? It is announced 
that the reading-club will meet at Mrs. Jones’s 
or Mr. Smith’s: how many will come to 
read? If one turns away from these an- 
nouncements,—so many arrows flung into the 
air, doubtful where they shall fall,—he must 
satisfy himself by remembering that those 
who are thoughtful ave thoughtful, that those 
who are in earnest ave in earnest, that, if 
some seed falls by the wayside, as seed al- 
ways has fallen, nature is still prodigal, or, 
better, God is always kind. The letter 
which we have made an extract from confirms 
one in such faith: it has done one person 
a great deal of good. 


Correspondence. 


[Referring to an article printed here a fort- 
night since we have the following letter. 
Readers who are interested can obtain further 
information from the Secretary, Mr. Charles 
Sprague Smith, New York City. | 

. . . ‘*The mission of the People’s Insti- 
tute is to the laboring class, and our entire 
purpose to prepare workingmen for citizen- 
ship, and work with them and with the pa- 
triotic and unselfish elements of the up-town 
classes for the social and political regenera- 
tion of our country. We based our work at 
the outset on four foundations: (1) the rec- 
ognition of the unity of all: human experi- 
ence,—not many races, languages, histories, 
literatures, etc., but one humanity, —therefore 
all experiences of man at all times and every- 
where of present value as assisting us in 
solving the problems of to-day; (2) the ab- 
solute recognition of the brotherhood of all 
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men, and that no society is rightly ordered 
where men are content to possess an overabun- 
dance while others suffer and are deprived 
of their natural opportunities; (3) the suffi- 
ciency of our institutions to provide means 
for the regeneration of society; (4) finally, 
the good intention and loyal heart of a 
majority of our citizenship, and their desire 
to assist in attaining the higher social order, 
the difficulty being, rather, to discover the 
way, to understand each other’s point of 
view,—in a word, to come into true mutual 
sympathy rather than a selfish desire of 
enjoyment while others suffer. As a result 
of the outspokenness and straightforwardness 
of our work, we have won the support and 
confidence of labor as I believe no reform 
movement before had ever done; and to-day 
the possibilities of our influence among the 
working people appear almost limitless.’’... 
New York City. 


- Hon. Sherman Hoar. 


Impressive exercises were» held at the 
funeral of Hon. Sherman Hoar, in the Uni- 
tarian church of Concord. After the play- 
ing of Beethoven’s ‘‘Funeral March’’ and 
singing by the quartette of the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, the following 
eulogy was delivered by Rev. Samuel Eliot: 


Our sense of loss is all too fresh and keen 
to-day to permit of words of studied pane- 
gyric, nor can any single voice express the 
depth of feeling that has drawn this company 
together. You are here to testify to the 
influence that this high-minded, brave, and 
cheerful man has had upon your lives and the 
life of the Commonwealth. If it were pos- 
sible for each person in this company to 
utter in some single sentence the reason 
which bound him in love and honor to Sher- 
man Hoar, there would be added to the trib- 
ute .of your presence the fitting word of 
eulogy. From the relationships of profes- 
sional life in which his skill and integrity 
won respect and confidence, from the public 
service wherein his capacity for leadership 
and generous sacrifice of personal interest 
were so noteworthy, from the ranks of the 
soldiers he succored, from the quiet homes 
of this town where his genial wit and buoy- 
ancy made sunshine even in dark hours, from 
the personal relationships of man to man, 
where his genius for friendship and broad 
sympathies brought good cheer, there would 
come up in all the sincerity and simplicity 
of heartfelt grief the real memorial of Sher- 
man Hoar. 

How his very physical presence commanded 
our confidence! How his high-mindedness 
lifted us all to his own level! How his 
abundant nature enriched us! We grew more 
generous in contact with his radiating good 
will: we caught the contagion of his courage. 
All our meannesses and bigotries, our con- 
ventional hypocrisies, our low views of pub- 
lic or private duty, vanished when we 
touched this wholesome, erect, magnanimous 
nature. Our little artifices and paltry expe- 
diencies showed their true littleness before 
his uncompromising sense of honor. His 
disinterestedness shamed our selfishness out 
of us, and no evil spirits could bear the light 
of his sunny soul. : 

No one could come into relation with 
Sherman Hoar without an impression of his 
resolute candor: his mind,. his heart, his 
conscience, knew no indirect or circuitous 
methods. He went straight to his point by 
the most sunlit road. He could not but have 
been aware of the love and admiration that 
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surrounded him, and yet he was so full of 
large purposes and so enamoured of high 
ideals that he never lost his sense of right 
proportions. His mind was straightforward 
because ruled by commanding ends. He 
revolted from all pretension. He turned 
from the way of self-aggrandizement to the 
way of service, and so the utter sincerity of 
a man who works for ends greater than he 
can achieve marked his career. 

Shall I speak of his self-forgetting cour- 
age, —not merely physical courage, of which 
he had abundance, but the rarer virtue, moral 
courage, —the courage of principles and con- 
viction of right? He could put aside even 
his own ardent ambitions, when higher and 
nearer duties seemed to claim him. In 
closest touch with democratic life and insti- 
tutions, thoroughly believing in ‘them, he 
assented to or controverted the popular doc- 
trines of the day according to the dictation 
of his own clear judgment. He had the dem- 
ocratic spirit which makes light of artificial 
distinctions, and he held himself in natu- 
rally friendly intercourse with all kinds and 
conditions of men. Devoted to his friends, 
generous to his enemies, he carried with him 
the atmosphere of optimism. He was alike 
ready to take his share in the hard duties of 
life and to enjoy to the utmost its pleasures. 
He had the large, manly common sense that 
we Americans demand in the leaders we trust 
and follow, and with it a warmth of emotion 
which stirred our hearts. He had the kind- 
ling, animating power of commanding per- 
sonality. We caught from him, as by spir- 
itual attraction, patriotism and philanthropy, 
confidence in principle and trust in God. 

His Christianity was broad and practical. 
Born into this Christian household, he held 
devotedly the simple form of Christian faith 
taught here. He loved it, and he lived it. 
He did not seek to penetrate into the dark 
places of theology, but whatever good he 
found to do he did it with his might. 

When I thus particuldrize the traits of this 
resolute and large-hearted gentleman, when 
I think of the type which, adapted to these 
modern days, this life represents, my mind 
reverts to the knights and crusaders of a 
long-past generation,—to the Bayards and 
Sidneys of old. Here was the union of the 
martial spirit with the Christian virtues. 
Here was a man capable at once of righteous 
indignation against evil and of compassion 
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for evil-doers. Here was the refinement 
whose basis was courage and a consideration 
of the weak born of a large sense of the obli- 
gations of power. Here was the manly sta- 
bility that follows manly energy. I think of 
this modern knight panoplied, not in the 
rusted harness of bygone battles, but in the 
armor of God which the apostle describes, 
and in which the responsible battles of this 
day and generation are to be fought,—the 
shield of faith, the breastplate of righteous- 
ness, the sword of the spirit. All is sym- 
bolic of the march and the fight, of the 
faithful doing that braces the soul for patient 
bearing. Here is our type of Christian 
knighthood, the fruit of a manly strength 
ripened in the sunshine of the Christian 
spirit. 

In the fulness of his powers the earthly 
career of usefulness is suddenly arrested. 
The supreme sacrifice to patriotism and to 
honor is bravely paid. A noble stock blos- 
soms again into the wondrous flower of self- 
surrendering heroism. Yet is the message to 
us still a message of abundant life. He has 
left us the inspiration of that which the 
grave cannot enclose or death itself disin- 
tegrate,— the solid substance of firm-knit 
character, the stimulus of high endeavor. 
By our outreaching love, by our unstinted 
service, by our sincerity of faith, may we 
prove ourselves not unworthy of his friend- 
ship and not unmoved by his example! 


Western Letter. 


The Associated Alliance held its bi- 
monthly meeting at Evanston October 6. 
Considering the fact that the meeting was 
held a dozen miles from the centre of the 
city, the attendance was very good; and 
those who went were more than repaitl by the 
cordial welcome and generous hospitality of 
the Evanston society, as well as by the strong 
and brave paper that was given by Rev. 
Elinor E. Gordon of Iowa City. Miss Gor- 
don called her subject ‘‘A Moder Shib- 
boleth.’’ She defined a ‘‘shibboleth’’ as a 
test-word in the wrong place, like a free- 
trade test applied to the members of a civil 
reform club; and she claimed that ‘‘unity’’ 
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was such a misapplied test-word in the lib- 
eral religious work. People had talked of 
‘unity’? so much that they had come to be 
afraid to have any clear-cut convictions of 
their own which they were willing to stand 
by and fight for. The result had been inde- 
cision and indifference and a vague feeling 
that it mattered little what views prevailed, 
so long as we had no discord and no divi- 
sion. And the speaker applied her principle 
by asking whether the liberal churches of 
Chicago were not in this same state of indif- 
ference, so that church work languished and 
missionary campaigns were crippled or aban- 
doned because the churches did not give the 
funds necessary to carry them on. The paper 
seemed to make a deep impression; and no 
one seriously controverted its principle or its 
application, though half a dozen speakers 
discussed it, including Mrs. Woolley, Mr. 
Fenn, and Mr. ‘Southworth. 

It has long been a growing conviction in 
the minds of most liberals that the tradi- 
tional theological school, with its horizon 
limited to the Bible, had become quite in- 
adequate to prepare ministers for the men 
and women of to-day, whose minds have 
broadened infinitely beyond the old Bible 
lines. But it was something of a novelty to 
have the president of the University of Chi- 
cago express this same belief, as he did at 
the quarterly convocation the first day of this 
month. At the public meeting at the audi- 
torium he declared that ‘‘the environment in 
which the theological schools had their ori- 
gin has utterly changed; while they them- 
selves stand almost unchanged in a hundred 
years.’’ ‘‘They are not in touch with the 
times. They do not meet the demands of 
the times. They are not preparing men for 
the ministry who are able to grapple with the 
situation in which the Christian Church finds 
itself to-day.’’ 

This sounds as if our Baptist president had 
conceived the new idea which we stand for, 
—that religion is based not on the literature 
and history and primitive science of one 
people, but on the literature and history of 
all people and on the latest science of to-day. 
But he hastened to guard against this as- 
sumption by assuring us that he does ‘‘not 
have in mind the question of creed or doc- 
trine,’’ but only the ‘‘form and method’’ in 
which you shall study your Old Testament 
and your New Testament and your dogmatic 
theology. Surely, such a ‘‘ridiculous mouse’’ 
as this was never before brought forth by a 
mountain in labor. 

We are inclined to think, however, that he 
really means the larger thought, and that he 
has suggested the narrower limitation only to 
allay the fears of the faithful. For, in the 
conference at the university on the week fol- 
lowing the convocation, the theological school 
was frankly criticised, not for the ‘‘form and 
method’’ of the studies, but for the matter 
studied. Prof. C. R. Henderson thought 
that “‘it was a great fault that our theologi- 
cal schools do not teach more of the science 
of living and of teaching.’’ ‘‘The curricu- 
lum should be raised and enriched by at least 
one study in science during the entire semi- 
nary course.’’ Prof. Graham Taylor asserted 
that the minister should be ‘‘a specialist in 
social conditions and in ethical ideals,’’ as 
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well as in the Bible. And these utterances 
met the hearty approval of the audience, so 
that the evolution has apparently reached the 
theological school,— the last stronghold of 
outgrown ideas,—and it looks as if ministers 
would soon be taught to give up their flint 
knives for modern steel blades. 

The campaign which the Young Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union planned, to 
rouse up opinion against the vice of Chi- 
cago, has been materially helped by the 
report of the grand jury on the case of John 
Hill, Jr. Mr. Hill has been for some time 
one of the most persistent and successful 
foes of gambling we had in Chicago. One 
night a few weeks ago his house was badly 
damaged by a dynamite explosion, and he 
and his family had a narrow escape from 
death. The police, who were set to work 
upon the case, soon reported that Mr. Hill 
had been blown up by two of his own em- 
ployees,— presumably for the purpose of 
making people think that gamblers had done 
it. Mr. Hill thereupon boldly and publicly 
accused the police force of Chicago. of being 
in a conspiracy with the gamblers. The 
grand jury investigated this charge, and has 
just presented a report that entirely vindi- 
cates Mr. Hill and substantiates his accusa- 
tion. This is a most ominous state of 
affairs. The only redeeming feature about 
it is that it is so utterly bad that it must 
rouse the people to free themselves from the 
grasp which the criminal element seems to 
have secured upon our city hall. 


eet ater 


On the 2oth of February, 1898, the Swiss 
people accepted by an overwhelming majority 
a law referred to them providing for the 
purchase and operation by the State of the 
railroads of the country. The vote marks 
the end in Switzerland of the system of pri- 
vate management of railroads and the coming 
in of a new system of State management. 
The action-is one of interest and importance. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


ELEVENTH BIENNIAL SESSION. 


The board of directors of the Ministers’ 
Institute announces the following programme: 

The institute will meet October 24-27, in 
the city of Buffalo, N.Y., upon invitation 
of the Church of Our Father, Rev. Adelbert 
L. Hudson, pastor. The institute will hold 
its initial meeting on Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 24, at eight o’clock. Institute sermon 
by Rev. Howard N. Brown, minister of 
King’s Chapel. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25, PHILOSOPHICAL Day. 


9.30 A.M. Address by the president of the~ 


institute. 
9-45 A.M. 
A. L. Hudson. 
10 A.M. ‘‘Paulinism and the Philosophy 
of Religion,’’ Rev. Orello Cone, D.D. ; 
Ir A.M. ‘‘Psychology and Mysticism,’’ 
by Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 4 
12 M. Devotional meeting, led by Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord. 


Address of welcome by Rev. 


3 P-M. Discussion of the papers of the 
morning. . 
7.45 P.M. Platform meeting. Subject of 


addresses, ‘‘Unitarian Philosophy of Relig- 
ion and Life.’’ Four addresses: Rev. 
George A. Thayer, D.D., ‘‘A Gospel of 
Hope’’; Rev. C. E. St. John, ‘‘Zeal without 
Dogmatism’’; Rev. W. D. Simonds, *‘Uni- 
tarians and the People’’; Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, ‘‘The Gospel of Pure Christianity.’’ 

9.30 P.M. Reception tendered to the insti- 
tute by the Jadies of the parish. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26, PRACTICAL Day: 


9 A.M. Business meeting of the institute. 

10 A.M. ‘‘The Minister in the Pulpit:’’ 
Addresses by Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., 
and Rev. S. R. Calthrop. 
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exist in early times. A man was held for 
trial or to keep him from his enemy. Im- 
prisonment as penalty came about in the 


12M. Devotional meeting, conducted by 
Rev. Edward F. Hayward. 


3.P.M. Discussion of ‘‘The Minister in| P! 
the Pulpit. *? ones cane A few decades ago one 
undred an fty offences were punished by 
8 p.M. Address by Rev. Edward Everett death: now only three,— treason, 


piracy, 
murder. Soon the death penalty will disap- 
pear. Too great severity in dealing with 
criminals defeats its own end. 

The end of punishment is now thought to 
be to punish crime, to protect society, to 
deter others from committing crime, to re- 
form the criminal. No degree of severity 
will ever put an end to crime. The disci- 
pline should be reformatory, restraint to ill- 
balanced traits, culture and development of 
good traits. The aim is to develop the pris- 
oner physically, mentally by trades, and spir- 
itually. 

Matters of interest are: the different kinds 
of systems, as the Elmira and Pennsylvania 
(see encyclopedias) ; the work of reformato- 
ries, as the Reformatory Prison for Women 
at Sherborn, Mass., in charge of Miss Ellen 
C. Johnson, where the inmates have temper- 
ance societies, schools, and all uplifting 
aids, and become good; the industrial homes, 
as the Burnham Industrial Farm, Canaan 
Four Corners, N.Y., and Good-will Farm, 
Maine, where young men are taken and 
taught trades under all good influences. The 
indeterminate sentence, parole, classification 
of prisoners, prison labor, probation sen- 
tences, are all interesting. The work of the 
National Prison Association of the United 
States is most valuable. 


Hale, D.D., upon ‘‘The Traditions of the 
Unitarian Pulpit.’’ 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, HtsrorIcaL Day. 


to A.M. ‘*Modern German Theology, ”’’ 
Prof. Francis A. Christie, Meadville Theo- 
logical School. : 

Ir A.M. ‘*The Social Ideal and the 
Dogma of Creation,’’ Prof. H. S. Nash, 
Protestant Episcopal Seminary, Cambridge. 

12 M. Devotional meeting, conducted by 
Rev. George Batchelor. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. Excursion to 
Niagara Falls, complimentary to the institute 
by the young men of the’parish. 

8 p.m. Illustrated address by Rev. John 
P. Peters, D.D., of New York, upon ‘‘The 
Light thrown upon Old Testament Criticism 
by Archeology. ’’ 

Reduced rates upon the railroads for the 
period of the institute will be announced 
later. 

Each minister intending to be present 
during the session is requested to send to 
Rev. A. L. Hudson, 147 Bryant Street, Buf- 
falo, his name, and hour of arrival in Buf- 
falo; and, if accompanied by his wife, he is 
requested to give notice of this fact also. 
Prompt attention to these requests will aid 
the parish in Buffalo in entertaining the 
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After-care for one who has been a prisoner 
is most especially needed for two years, at 
least. One church has its members take 
turns in attending police court, to advise 
prisoners, and have first offenders placed in 
their care. When a man comes out (often 
visited in prison), he goes to that church, is 
given a friend, introduced to a men’s club, 
and made to feel that he has a new life. 
Out of fifty-four taken in hand, fifty are 
known to be strong, and some in positions of 
great trust. 

QUESTIONS. 


How many prisons in your State? In the 
United States? Is cost of prisons all? 
What should be included in the cost of 
crime? Is crime increasing or decreasing? 
How does imprisonment protect society? 
Have you ever visited any prison or helped 
a prisoner? 
QUOTATIONS. 


One suggestion in connection with the 
reformation of bad men: hide your~ face 
behind love, if you want to succeed.—D. 7. 
Moore. 

It is our duty—the duty of society and of 
civilization —to throw around every man 
(around ourselves, if you please) every pos- 
sible influence calculated to eliminate the 
bad-and develop the good.—Dr. P. D. Sims. 

There is a divine germ in every human 
thought, if we only have faith in it. We 
expect nothing but good from the women, 
and we very rarely meet with anything else. — 
Ellen C. Johnson. 7 


OCTOBER WEDDINGS. 


institute. 


THOMAS R. SLICER, President. 
for the Board of Directors. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 
If the meeting at Concord Wednesday, 


October 19, granted us by courtesy of the 
Sunday School Society, is not a success, the 


fault will be with the unions themselves. 
The matter is entirely in their hands. 


ready to take part. 
Our work is opening well. 


under way. 
the programme of most of the fall confer- 


ences and Alliance meetings, and people all 
seem kindly disposed to us. 

Some of our friends have a beautiful sur- 
prise in store for the union. 
something very pleasant is likely to happen. 
The secretary, though a woman, will not tell 
the secret. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


October 23, Prison Sunday, ‘*The Social 
Ideal’’: Jas. ii. 1-9; Rom. xill. 8-10; 2 
Peter iii. 13; Gal. vi. I. 

Prison Sunday, now quite generally ob- 
served in this country, was first recommended 
by the clergymen of New York in 1884; in 
1888 became national in usage. : 

The prison system of Europe and America 
evolved and developed from the human ken- 
nels of which the Tower of London and the 
Bastile are the most conspicuous examples. 

‘The first crude thought of bere may 

that wrong-doing merits punish- 
ent ale that crime could-be extirpated by 
instant and due vengeance upon the perpe- 
trator.’? (Cain and Abel.) ; 

Imprisonment as a penalty of law did not 


Let 


every member who can afford the time and 
money be present (for the afternoon), and 


Five unions 


already organized, and a number of others 
Our representatives appear on 


In November 


Intending purchasers of bridal presentation mementos will find an extraor- 
dinary exhibit in our various departments adapted to this purpose. 

Our recent importations from Staffordshire, the French and German potteries, 
and Glass Factories, include unusual shapes and decorations, from the 
moderate cost up to the most expensive. 


In our Dinner Set Department 
will be seen an extensive variety from 
the ordinary to the expensive services, 
and to be had in sets or parts of sets, 
as required. 


In the Art Pottery Room (3d floor) 
will be seen Old Blue Delft Plaques, 
Satsuma Pieces, and Cloisonne, also 
single dozens of Rich China Plates in 
white silk lined boxes; also new de- 
signs in Welsh Rarebit Plates, $10 to 
$50. 

Visitors will find in the Glass De- 
partment the best products of the 
Glassmaker’s art, and on the Main 
Floor new designs of Plant Pots and 
Pedestals, German Flagons, Histori- 
cal China, Umbrella Holders, Cuspi- 
dores, Toilet Sets, rare old Pitchers, 
Parian Busts, etc. 


Rich Cut Glass, pieces, also in sets, 
the newest designs, also the rich 
color and gold Carlsbad glass. Hock 
glasses, single dozens in white silk 
lined boxes, Vases, Loving Cups, and 
Rose Bowls. 


Fine Lamps, from Germany and Eng- 
land, with the best American safety 
founts and burners, more than 400 
kinds to select from, $3.00 to $80 each. 


Dinner Sets. Never before in the 
history of pottery making was the 
standard in shapes and decoration 
so admirable. The Royal Worcester, 
the Royal Dresden, the Havilands, 
Mintons and Cauldon, Wedgwood, 
etc., have produced attractive speci- 
mens at much below former cost by 
reason of improved methods of man- 


ufacture. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


CHINA, GLASS, and LAMPS, 
{20 FRANKLIN. 
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‘‘The only motives which radically change 
the heart and life are religious motives.’’ 

The Lord has laid the care of prisoners 
upon the heart of his Church as really and 
as sacredly as he has laid the care of the 
heathen upon the heart of his Church. In- 
deed, the call is more imperative, in the 
measure of one’s superior obligation to his 
own family. —Pyresident Gates. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Death of Carton in Dickens’s ‘‘Tale of 
Two Cities’’; description of solitary system 
in ‘‘American Notes’? by same; Life of 
Jerry McAuley. 5 


Western Unitarian Conference. 


A special meeting of the directors of the 
Western Unitarian Conference was held at 
the headquarters, 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, at 2 P.M., on October 5. There were 
present Messrs. Effinger, J. W. Hosmer, 
F. C. Southworth, Brough, and Gould. The 
reading of the report of the last meeting was 
omitted. The secretary announced the spe- 
cial subject of the meeting, which was the 
report of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the possibility of securing more desir- 
able and less expensive rooms for the head- 
quarters. That committee reported that 
Rooms 80, 81, and 82 in the same building 
in which the present rooms are located were 
to be had at a rent considerably less than the 
present rooms, and that they seemed to the 
committee to be more conveniently arranged ; 
and, therefore, the committee recommended 
that the headquarters be transferred to those 
rooms. It was voted to accept and adopt the 
report of the committee, and to remove the 
headquarters on or before November 1.. Ad- 
journed. « 


The Sunday School. 


Those who intend to be present at the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society at Concord, Mass., on the 
19th and 2oth of October, will be interested 
to know that a twelve-trip ticket can be 
bought at the Boston station of the Fitchburg 
Railroad for $3.30, making the cost 274 
cents, or 55 cents for the round trip, the 
tickets being good either way. The regular 
fare is 40 cents one way. The hospitality of 
the Concord parish for Wednesday night is 
extended only to life members, delegates, 
and pastors of churches. There are many 
early trains on Thursday morning from Bos- 
ton, and from stations west of Concord, 
accommodating those who will be at the 
meetings only on Thursday. 


A new edition of the Song and Service 
Book for Sunday-schools has just come from 
the press. This makes sixteen thousand 
copies that have been printed of this publica- 
tion. Many Universalist Sunday - schools 
have adopted it, and it seems to be a helpful 
book in furnishing bright music and devo- 
tional services. 


As indicating the present demand for Sun- 
day-school text-books and the activity of our 
Sunday-schools, the following statement may 
well be noted. In addition to the current 
leaflet lessons, ‘‘ Foundation Truths in Relig- 
ion,’’ and the new edition of Mrs. Wells’s 
lessons, ‘‘Large Truths in Little Stories,’’ 
new editions of the following manuals have 
been issued by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society: ‘‘Old Testament Narratives,’’ In- 
termediate Grade; ‘‘Story of Israel,’’ Inter- 
mediate Grade; ‘‘Scenes in the Life of 
Jesus,’’ Advanced Grade; ‘‘Questions for 
Bible Study, Series III.’’; ‘‘Religions be- 
fore Christianity’’; ‘‘Beacon Lights of 
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Christian History,’’ Intermediate Grade; 
‘(Lessons on the Old Testament,’’ Primary 
Grade; ‘‘Scenes in the Life of Jesus,’’ In- 
termediate Grade; ‘‘Story of Israel,’’ Ad- 
vanced Grade; ‘‘Lessons on the Life of 
Jesus,’? Primary Grade; and _ ‘‘Great 
Thoughts of Israel,’’ Intermediate Grade. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke of Boston, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellowship 
of her fitness for the Unitarian ministry, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. W. ‘L. Chaffin, Chairman. D. W. 
Morehouse, Secretary. 


The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Unitarian Association will be held 
with the First Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety of Lebanon, N.H. Rev. John C. 
Mitchell, minister, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, November 2 and 3. Rev. Frank L. 
Phalen, General Secretary. 


Boston.— Ministers’ Monday Club, Octo- 
ber 17, 10.30 A.M.: Rev. J. H. Whitmore 
will preside. Address by John Koren, Esq., 
on ‘‘The Work of the Committee of Fifty 
on the Problem of Intemperance, Poverty, 
and Crime.’’ The public invited. 


Church of the Disciples, Rev. Charles G. 
Ames: On Sunday evening, October 16, at 
7.45, the James Freeman Clarke Club will 
resume its regular meetings, with intent to 
consider through the season the subjects rec- 
ommended by the Young People’s Religious 
Union. All young people are invited to 
participate. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union will 
meet in the parlors of the Church of the Dis- 
cipels, corner of Warren Avenue and West 
Brookline Street, Boston, Monday, October 
17. Subject, ‘‘The Place of the Sunday- 
school in the Formation of Character.’’ 
Twenty-minute addresses: Rev. A. G. Pet- 
tengill, Hyde Park; Mr. William H. Main, 
secretary of Baptist Sunday School Society, 
Boston; Dr. Charles G. Ames, Boston. The 
social meeting will be held at 5 p.m., supper 
at 6, addresses at 6.45; and the meeting will 
be adjourned at 8.45. 


A very large audience gathered in Hollis 
Street Theatre on Sunday evening, October 
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9, when Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills delivered 
an inspiring address, describing, in the first 
place, his own religious experience in grad- 
ually abandoning one after another all the 
main tenets of orthodox doctrine, and after- 
ward the joy and power which came into his 
life as the beauty of the new faith proclaimed 
in the message of the Unitarian Church took 
hold of his mind and heart. These theatre 
services promise valuable results. Mr. 
Mills’s earnestness and eloquence are capti- 
vating. The management is admirable, and 
the large chorus singing effective and in- 
spiring. © 


The Norfolk Conference has begun a series 
of missionary meetings for the purpose of 
calling attention to existing Unitarian 
churches in neighborhoods that lie interme- 
diately between the churches. It is not the 
intention of these meetings to organize new 
movements, but to invite outlying districts 
to take advantage of modern means of rapid 
transit and become associated with some one 
of the churches within easy reach. The first 
of these meetings was held at Mattapan, 
lying between Dorchester, Milton, and Hyde 
Park, on Sunday evening, October 9, Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins of Milton preaching upon 
‘*The Fatherhood of God.’’ The hall was 
well filled, and the meeting proved in every 
way helpful and encouraging. 


Albany, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William M. Brundage: The success of 
the Unity Club last year has led to an exten- 
sion of the course for the coming season; 
and a programme of subjects has been issued 
in the literary, religious, and sociological 
departments. The men’s club for the dis- 
cussion of social and political questions sug- 
gests a course of reading in addition to the 
regular fortnightly meetings. The Women’s 
Alliance publishes a double programme of 
topics, divided between Spanish history and 
psychical research. The young men of the 
church continue to publish each month one of 
the pastor’s sermons, especially adapted for 
missionary work. These are supplied at cost 
to Post-office Missions. 


Brooklyn, N.Y.—Church of the Saviour, 
Rev. John P. Forbes: On the evening of 
October 6 a most memorable service was 
held in this beautiful church, the occasion 
being the installation as pastor of Rev. John 
P. Forbes. Many delegates from neighbor- 
ing churches were present in the large con- 
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HERE are several sorts of reputation 
—good, indifferent, bad. A good 
reputation is the sort that pays— 


the only sort that you, as a dealer or painter, 
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gregation, including those from the First Par- 
ish, Taunton, Mass., where Mr. Forbes was 
settled at the time of his call to Brooklyn. 
The sermon was preached by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, the prayer of installation of- 
fered by Dr. Alfred P. Putnam, the right 
hand of fellowship extended by Rey. John 
W. Chadwick, the charge to the minister 
given by Dr. Minot J. Savage, and the ad- 
dress to the people by the last pastor of the 
church, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, now secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. The 
venerable Dr. Robert Collyer was, fortu- 
nately, home from his visit to England, and 
fittingly closed the inspiring service with 
prayer. Those also taking part in the ser- 
vice included Rev. W. A. Taylor, Rev. 
D. M. Wilson, and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 
The newly installed pastor pronounced the 
benediction. 


Cambridge, Mass.—tThe first services at 
Harvard University for the year were held 
in Appleton Chapel on Sunday evening, Oc- 
tober 2, Dr. Edward Everett *lale preaching 
on the importance to young ®men of high 
companionship. Dr. Hale dwelt especially 
upon the support and comfort of the divine 
companionship. 


Dedham, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. J. 
Worsley Austin: A very large congregation 
assembled on the evening of Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 5, for the installation service of Rev. 
J. Worsley Austin. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. John Cuckson, and was very strong 
and stirring. The other parts of the service 
were taken by Rev. Francis Tiffany, Rev. 
Eugene Shippen, Rev. S. M. Crothers, Rev. 
B. H. Bailey, and Rev. A. R. Hussey. 
Hon. Winslow Warren gave to the new min- 
ister a hearty welcome on behalf of the 
church, and Rev. Mr. Shepard of the neigh- 
boring orthodox church extended a welcome 
to the town. 


Erie, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey: Among the forward move- 
ments for the year’s work the Women’s Al- 
liance issues a full programme of subjects, 
with essayists, covering a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the development of Unitarian belief 
from the period of ancient creed-making to 
the present day. Rev. L. A. Harvey opened 
the course with a review of the origin and 
influence of the Nicene, Apostles’, and Atha- 
nasian creeds. Next meeting (October 14) 
Mrs. Roy S. Proude will, speak upon ‘‘The 
Revolt of Luther. ’’ 


Groton, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Joshua 
Young, D.D.: On the evening of September 
29 a reception was tendered to the pastor on 
the occurrence of his seventy-fifth birthday. 
The vestry of the old meeting-house was 
decorated with vines, flowers, and autumn 
foliage; and for two hours there was a hearty 
hand-shaking and a royal good time. There 
were many outside of the parish. Dr. 
Young is in excellent health, and his people 
rejoice in the thought that he will remain 
with them for many a year yet. By next 
February his ministry will have covered a 
full half-century. 


Madison, Wis.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. W. D. Simonds: University students’ 
class was organized on October 2, in connec- 
tion with the Sunday-school; and on October 
8 a reception was given in the church parlors 
to the students. The various church activi- 
ties are beginning their duties and meetings 
with increasing enthusiasm. The Wednesday 
evening talks on ‘‘The Poets of the New 
Time,’’ by the pastor, promise to be largely 
attended. The Sunday-school will follow 
the lesson papers, arranged under ‘‘ Early Old 
Testament Narratives.’’ 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Unitarian church 
starts the second volume of its Parish 
Call somewhat enlarged and beautified by 
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a half-tone of the church building. Mr. 
Eliot’s topics show his widé interest in all 
humanity. They are: ‘‘England, America, 
and the Rest of the World’’; ‘‘The Czar’s 
Peace Proclamation’’; ‘*War and Peace’’; 
‘“Moral Values in the History of America’? ; 
‘“Manifest Destiny.’’ The Young People’s 
Religious Union also shares in this wide 
interest, as they are considering ‘‘Our Dis- 
tant Possessions,’’ devoting four or five 
evenings to the study of Alaska, to begin 
with, and then following with Cuba, Porto 


Business Notices. 


Art in the House.— It is not for lack of a desire to 
furnish a home artistically that people fail in doing it. 
Few have had the artistic training to enable them to judge 
correctly of the right combination of carpets, furniture, 
hangings, and tinting necessary for a harmonious whole. 

Not only in the mansions of the rich, but in the dwellings 
of the people in moderate circumstances, is it possible, 
without increasing the expense, to make an interior which 
shall afford a constant unconscious education to the occu- 
pants, and impart a satisfaction impossible to estimate in 
dollars and cents. 

Expert advice in this, as in anything else, must be con- 
sulted to secure the best results. Skilled artists should 
make color sketches for each house and room, and see that 
the plans are carried out in detail in every part of the fur- 
nishing. The tinting of the ceiling, the paper for the 
walls, the hangings and draperies, carpets and upholstery, 
must all be included in a complete design; and Messrs. 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co. of this city have established a 
department that exactly fills the requirement. 


The Problem of furnishing Small Rooms.— It 
is always a problem to know how to furnish a small room 
successfully. Very few persons are aware in this connec- 
tion that one furniture house in this city makes a specialty 
of furniture for small rooms. The Paine Furniture Com- 
pany, in their extensive warerooms on Canal Street, have 
a department expressly provided for the furnishing of the 
rooms of flats and apartment houses. The various pieces 
are combined with each other, or, when built separately, 
are projected on a reduced scale of size, while carefully 
conserving all the elements of convenience and retaining 
all that is desirable to be retained on a slightly reduced 
scale. Retaining just proportions, the various pieces are 
really wonderfully attractive. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 


reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
Notices. 
ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
IN THE 


UNITARIAN CHURCH 


(Rey. Loren B. Macdonald, Pastor), 
CONCORD, MASS., OCT. I9 and 20, 1898. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Wednesday, October 19. 


.45 P.M. Platform Meeting, with three addresses: ; 
ee Rev. Bil es H. Crooxerr, Troy, N.Y. Topic, 
‘Teaching Religion to Young Men and Young 
Women.” F 
Mrs. James A, Brattey, Boston, Mass, Topic, 
“Precepts, Principles, and Personality in Teach- 
” 


ing. 
Rev. Wrirt1Am Hanson Putsrorp, Waltham, 
Mass. opic, ‘Use and Abuse of Text-books 


in Sunday Schools.” 


Thursday, October 20. 
ForENOON. 


g.00-9.45 A.M. Devotional Meeting, conducted by Rev. 
RopERICK STEBBINS, Milton, Mass. ; 

g.45-10.00 A.M. Opening of the Business Meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

10.00-16.25 A.M. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report. 

10,25-11.00 A.M. Discussion of Directors’ Report, Elec- 
tion of Officers, and miscellaneous business. 

1t.00-11.20 A.M. Address by Rev. ORELLO Cong, D.D., 
Boston, Mass. Topic, “How to Teach the New 
Testament.” : 

11.20-11.40 A.M. Address by Miss SARAH LouisE AR- 
NOLD, Supervisor of Boston Public Schools, Topic, 


“The Home and the School.” 
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11.40-12.00 M. Rev, Pau, R. Frotuincuam, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Topic, ‘‘The Breadth of View Needful 
in Sunday-School Instruction.”? 

12,00-12.20 P.M. Rey. Aucustus M. Lorp, Providence, 
R.I. Topic, “The Joyous Privilege of a Sunday- 
School Teacher.” 

12.20-1.00 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. 
Speeches limited to five minutes each, 

1,00-2,00 P.M. Intermission and Collation, 


AFTERNOON. > 


2,00-2.30 P.M. Opening of afternoon session, transaction 
of unfinished business, and other matters. 
2.30-3.30 P.M. ‘Three twenty-minute addresses. 

Rey. Lewis G. Witson, Hopedale, Mass. Topic, 
“Spiritual Culture among the Young.” 

Mr. ArcuipaLp M, Hows, Boston, Mass. Topic, 
“The Relation of Sunday-School Training to 
Citizenship.”’ 

Rev. Cuarves T. Biiiines, Lowell, Mass. Topic, 
obs Supreme Aim of Sunday-School Instruc- 
ion, 

P.M. General Discussion and _ Remarks. 
Speeches limited to five minutes each. 
4.15 P.M. Adjournment. 


3.30~4.15 


_The hospitality of the Concord homes is offered for the 
night of Wednesday, October 19, to life members, delegate 
members from contributing Churches or Schools, and to 
Pastors of said Churches and Schools, Friends of the 
cause in attendance on the meetings will be welcome to the 
collation on Thursday noon. Every meeting will be 
open to those interested in Sunday-School work, and all 
such are cordially invited to the exercises. 

A Reception Committee will be in attendance on the 
arrival of trains. 

As we cannot promise to the Fitchburg Railroad officials 
a definite number of delegates from Boston and other 
points on the line, it is not in our power to secure reduced 
rates. 

Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
during the past fiscal year are entitled to three delegate 
members, either from the Church or from the Sunday 


School. _ These delegates are members of the Sunday- 
School Society for one year from Oct. 1, 1898, with all 
the voting powers and usual privileges of such member- 


ship; and they will be furnished with cards, which must 
be filled out and returned on Thursday forenoon, October 
20, as credentials. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the summer and autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West 
Newton Street, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte during 
October will be Dansville, N.Y. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer. 


Marriages. 


In Lawrence, 6th inst., by Rev. George H. Young, 
Joseph Shattuck, Jr., and Fannie B. Lewis. , 

In Salem, by Rev. Alfred Manchester, Harry Staniford 
Perkins and Lucretia Stevens Johnson, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry D. Johnson. 

In Francestown, N.H., roth inst., at the home of the 
bride, by Rev. W. F. Place, John F. Pfarr, of Denison, Ia., 
and Jessie H. Shattuck, of Francestown. 


Deaths. 


In Francestown, N.H., sth inst., Mrs, Fannie Andrews 
Ordway, widow of Franklin Ordway, aged 81 yrs., 4 days 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 
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Rico, and Hawaii. The Sunday-school is 
studying the journey of the chosen people 
into the promised land. The Milwaukee 
Ethical Society also shows signs of well- 
planned work. Its ethical section takes up 
Carlyle’s ‘‘Hero- worship’? and Emerson’s 
‘‘Representative Men’’ on alternate Mon- 
days till the end of the year. After January 
1 George Eliot’s ‘‘Romola’’ is studied for 
two months. Then ‘‘Ethics in English 
Poetry’’ is the subject for the rest of the 
year, including Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
George Eliot, Browning, and Kipling. 


Westford, "Mass.— First Parish, Rev. 
Louis H. Buckshorn: The Sunday-school 
celebrated its ‘‘Harvest Home’’ festival Oc- 
tober 2. The church was beautifully deco- 
rated by the superintendent, Mr. Chamber- 
lain. The programme of recitations, dia- 
logues, and songs, was well arranged and 
executed. The Sunday-school grows in num- 
bers and strength, and is doing excellent 
work with the current lessons. We who are 
too far away from the weekly helps that are 
given every Saturday at Channing Hall have 
longed for at least a synopsis of them in the 
Register. Is it not possible to have some- 
thing for the Sunday-school workers like the 
Young People’s? The speaker for the week 
would outline his talk, and give those teach- 
ers who cannot attend the benefit. 


Ministers’ Meetings.— The Worcester 
Association of Ministers met on Wednesday, 
October 5, with Rev. William C. Brown, at 
Gardner. The session was a most happy and 
stimulating one. Rev. J. P. Sheafe’s appre- 
ciative paper upon ‘‘Henry George and his 
Doétrine’’ opened a discussion which demon- 
strated the serious and studious interest of 
the ministers in social problems. In the 
afternoon Rev. J. C. Kent of Northboro dis- 
coursed admirably on ‘‘Transmitting Gifts. ”’ 
He showed so clearly that all we gain can 
only enrich and bless us as we share it that 
the afternoon seemed to find the chief solu- 
tion of the morning’s problem. Such hospi- 
tality as that of Mrs. Brown contributes 
much to the Worcester Association’s longev- 
ity and unabated vigor. 


The Essex Unitarian Conference will 
be held in the First Parish Church of 
Gloucester, Mass., Wednesday, October 19. 
On Tuesday evening, at 7.30, there will be 
a service in the church, when Rev. B. Fay 
Mills of Boston will speak upon ‘‘The Com- 
ing Church.’’ Wednesday morning, at 9. 30, 
the devotional service will be led by Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly; business meeting 
at 10; address at 10.45, by Rev. Francis B. 
Hombrooke of Newton, upon ‘‘The Three- 
fold Function of the Church’’; box luncheon 
at 12.30. Wednesday afternoon, at 2, ad- 
dress by Rev. George Batchelor of the Chyis- 
tian Register upon ‘‘Colonial Expansion.’’ 
Round-trip tickets at a reduced rate can be 
had upon application at the local station. 
George D. Latimer, Secretary. 


Contributions to Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society. 


Contributions having been received from the 
churches or Sunday Schools of the following 
places during the past fiscal year, they are 
entitled to delegate representation at the 
annual meeting of the society, to be held at 
Concord, Mass., October 19 and 20. 

Should any errors or omissions be discovered, 
or any society fail to receive its notices and 
blank credentials, please report to the Unita- 
rian Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, at once :— 

Alton, Ill., First Unitarian Church. 
Andover, N.H., Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Andover, North, Mass., North Parish Church. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., First Unitarian Society. 
Arlington, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
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Ashby, Mass., First Parish. 
Athol, Mass. : 
First Congregational Church. 
Second Unitarian Society. - 
Ayer, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 


Baltimore, Md., First Independent Church. , 
Bangor, Me., Independent Congregational Society. 
Barnstable, Mass., Congregational Church in East Pre- 
B Sar First Parish 

arre, Mass., Firs : \ 
Beachmont, Mass., Church of the Unity. 
Belmont, Mass., Congregational Society. 
Berlin, Mass., First Unitarian Be ae : 
Bernardston, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Beverly, Mass., First Parish. } : 
Billerica, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Bolton, Mass., First Congregational Church. 
Boston, Mass. : 

First Parish of Dorchester. 

First Church in Boston. 

First Religious Society in Roxbury. 

Second Church in Boston. 

First Parish, West Roxbury. 

Church in Arlington Street. 

First Parish, of Brighton. : : 

First Congregational Society of Jamaica Plain. 

Third Religious Society of Dorchester. 

Harvard Church in Charlestown. 

Hawes Unitarian Church, South Boston. 

Bulfinch Place Church. 

South Congregational Church. 

Church of the Disciples. 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Roxbury. 

Christ Church, Dorchester. 

Church of the Unity, Neponset. 

Unitarian Society, Roslindale. 
Brewster, Mass., First Parish. : 
Bridgewater, East, Mass., First Parish. : , 
Bridgewater, West, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Brockton, Mass., Unity Church. 
Brookline, Mass: : 

First Parish. 

Second Unitarian Society. 
Brooklyn, Conn., First Ecclesiastical Society. 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Second Unitarian Society. 
Burlington, Vt., First Congregational Church. 


Cambridge, Mass. : 

First Parish. P ) 

Third Congregational Society, : 
Canton, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Charlestown, N.H., South Parish. | : 
Chelmsford, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Chelsea, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Clinton, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Cohasset, Mass., First Parish. 

Concord, Mass., First Parish. 
Concord, N.H., Second Congregational Society. 


Dedham, Mass., First Parish, 
Duxbury, Mass., First Church, 


Easton, North, Mass., Unity Church. | 
Eastport, Me., First Congregational Society. 
Exeter, N.H., First Unitarian Church. 


Fairhaven, Mass., Washington Street Christian Church. 
Fall River, Mass., Unitarian Society. 
Fitchburg, Mass., First Parish. 


Gardner, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Gloucester, Mass., First Parish. 

Grafton, Mass., Congregational Society. 
Greenfield, Mass., Third Congregational Society. 


Hamilton, Can., First Unitarian Society. 
Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Society. 
Harvard, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Haverhill, Mass., First Parish. 
Hingham, Mass. ; 
First Parish. 
New North Society. 
Holyoke, Mass., Liberal Christian Society. 
Hopedale, Mass., Unitarian Society. 
Houlton, Me., Unitarian Society. 
Hubbardston, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
udson, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Hyde Park, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 


Keene, N.H., Congregational Society. 
Kennebunk, Me., First Congregational Parish. 
Kingston, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 


Lawrence, Kan., Unitarian Society. 
Lawrence, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Leicester, Mass., Second Canerénationsl: Society. 
Leominster, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Lexington, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Lexington, East, Mass., The Follen Church. 
Littleton, Mass.. First Congregational Society. 
Louisville, Ky. : 

Church of the Messiah. 

Highland Unitarian Sunday School. 
Lowell, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Lynn, Mass., Second Congregational Society. 


Manchester, N.H., First Unitarian Society. 
Marlboro, Mass., Second Parish. 

Marshfield, Mass., Grace Chapel. s 
Medfield, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Medford, Mass., First Parish. 

Melrose, Mass., Unitarian Society. 

Mendon, Mass., First Parish, 

Middleboro, Mass., First Unitarian Society, 
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Macbeth’s is the only lamp- 
chimney advertised. 

What of that ? 

It’s the only make worth 


advertising. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


chewed LIGHT 
Penal Pi he De eR SS 
? for electric, gas or 
es S$ oil, give the most 
PA —D powerful, softest, 
REFLECTORS cheapest and best 
light known for churches, halls and 
ublic buildings. Send size of room. 
Book of light and estimate free. 
Don’t be deceived by cheap imita- 


ition’ yp. FRINK, 
551 Pearl Street, New York, 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99, 


Established 1867. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr, Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Worry. 
2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. \ 

Now ready: 


1. Wrestling with God. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, ~ 


141 Franklin Street, = ° - Boston, 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. ‘It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. ~ 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


“IF AT FIRST YOU DON’T SUCCEED,” 
TRY . 


SAPOLIO 
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Milford, N.H., First Unitarian Societ 
Millbury, Mass., First Unitarian Socisty. 
Milton, Mass., First Parish. 

Milwaukee, Wis., First Unitarian Society. 


Nashua, N.H., First Congregational Soci 

Natick, Mass., Unitarian Society. ate 

Natick, South, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 

Needham, Mass., First Congregational Society. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Conus ational Society, 
Newport, R.I., Channing Memorial Church. 

Newton, Mass., Channing Religious Society. 

Newton Highlands, Mass., All Souls’ Unitarian Church. 
Newton, West, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 

New York City, N.Y.: 

Church of Alt Souls. 

Church of the Messiah. 

Unity Congregational Society. 
Northboro, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Northfield, Mass., First Congregational Church, 
Norton, Mass., Congregational Parish. 
Norwell, Mass., First Parish. 


Oakland, Cal., First Unitarian Church. 
Orange, N.J., First Unitarian Church. 
Ottawa, Can., Unitarian Society. 


Peabody, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
Pembroke, Mass., First Parish. 
Pepperell, Mass., First Parish. 
Peterboro, N.H., Congregational Church 
Petersham, Mass., First Congregational Church. 
Philadelphia, Pa:: 

First Unitarian Church, 

Spring Garden Unitarian Church. 
Plainfield, N.J., First Unitarian Church. 
Plymouth, Mass., First Parish. 
Portland, Me., First Parish. 

Portland, Ore, First Unitarian Society. 
Portsmouth, N.H., South Parish. 
Providence, R.I.: 

First Congregational Church. 

Westminster Congregational Church. 

Olney Street Congregational Society. 


Hc Ill., Second Congregational Society. 
uincy, Mass., First Congregational Society. 


Randolph, Mass.. Church of the Unity. 
Reading, Mass., Christian Union Church, 
Rochester, N.H., Church of the Unity. 
Rochester, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 
Rockland, Mass., Unitarian Society. 


Saco, Me,, The Second Parish. 
Salem, Mass.:  _ 

First Congregational Society. 

Second Church. 

The North Society. 

Sandwich, Mass., First Church of Christ. 
San Francisco, Cal. : 

First Unitarian Church. 

Second Unitarian Society. 

Santa Ana, Cal., Unity Church. . 
Sharon, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Shelbyville, Iil. ; 

Liberal Christian Church. 

Jordan Church. : : 
Sherborn, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Somerville, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Springfield, Mass., Third Congregational Society. 
Sterling, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Stow, Mass., First Parish. 

Syracuse, N.Y., Unitarian Society. 


Taunton, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Templeton, Mass., First Parish. 

Toledo, Ohio, Church of our Father. 
Toronto, Can., First Unitarian Church. 

Troy, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 
Tyngsboro, Mass., First Parish. 


Upton, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 


Walpole, Mass., First Parish. 4 

Walpole, N.H., Congregational Society. 
Waltham, Mass., First Parish. | : 
Warwick, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Washington, D.C., All Souls’ Church. : 
Watertown, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Westboro, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Westford, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Westwood, Mass., Third Parish. ‘ 
Whitman, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Willimantic, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Wilmington, Del., First Unitarian Society. 
Winchendon, Mass., Church of the Unity. 
Winchester, Mass., Unitarian Society. 
Windsor, Vt., Unitarian Society. |. 
Winthrop, Mass., Unitarian Association. 
Woburn, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 
Wollaston, Mass., Unitarian Society. 
Worcester, Mass., Second Parish. 


Yarmouth, Me., The Central Church. 
RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 7Zyeas. 


Dr. Joseph Osgood. 


Rev. C. ¥. De Normandie presided at the 
meeting of the Ministers’ Monday Club, held 
as a memorial to Dr. Joseph Osgood, October 
3. The following resolution was offered by 
Rev. George Herbert Hosmer :— 

We recognize in Dr. Joseph Osgood * a 
faithful New England parish minister,’’ a 
man rarely gifted for that office. Possessed 
of a mind clear and well balanced, with 
judgment almost unerring, with a vision 

| 


ee 
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broad, with sympathies quick and responsive, 
with a spirit progressive, keeping abreast of 
the latest thought, studious, perceptive, with 
the homely virtue of common sense in practi- 
cal affairs, Dr. Osgood lived out the measure 
of his days ministering to one parish and 
one community. His power in the pulpit 
increased with his years. He abandoned 
manuscript, and spoke with great directness 
and earnestness. As a pastor, he held an 
ideal relation with his people. He was 
closely related to every family in his parish. 
He held, also, the almost unique position of 
pastor of the whole village, known by every 
individual in the town, respected and loved 
by all. As school committee man and super- 
intendent, he was most efficient. He organ- 
ized and brought to rare efficiency, through 
many years of devoted labor, the school sys- 
tem of the town. Through much opposition 
he carried his points, and lived to have his 
labors appreciated. To him is also given 
the credit, as much as to any man, of ad- 
vancing all the improvements of the town. 

As the oldest member, and moderator for 
many years, of the Plymouth and Bay Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Osgood sustained a most frater- 
nal—yes, fatherly relation—with his brethren. 
He was just, discriminating, wise, kind, and 
loving. He was first in counsel and nearest 
in love to all hearts. 

As preacher, pastor, citizen, neighbor, and 
friend, he was, alike in all positions, re- 
spected and beloved. Late in life he was 
justly recognized by his Alma Mater by the 
conferring of the degree of doctor of divin- 
ity, —an honor he bore with becoming humil- 
ity and grace. 


Remarks were made by Rev. George Os- 
good, Rev. W. L. Chaffin, Rev. J. W. Day, 
and others; and a letter from Rev. J. T. G. 
Nichols was read, from which the following 
extracts are taken :-— 


‘¢There can nothing be said too good for 
our Brother Osgood. . . . He was the imper- 
sonation of devout Christian studiousness. 
Beneath a quiet, calm, and often grave exte- 
rior, he had a deep-seated friendliness and 
cheerfulness of spirit that made him an agree- 
able companion. ... 

‘“*More than is generally known, the schools 
of his town and State are indebted to his 
wise suggestions and faithful watch and care. 
And it is no exaggeration to say that there 
was hardly a public interest of his town and 
neighborhood that was not indebted to him. 
But, more than all, his daily walk and con- 
versation were an all-pervading and lifelong 
benediction, in both parish and town. Gen- 
eration after generation has already risen up 
to bless him; nor can the history of Cohasset 
be ever written without large place reverently 
and gratefully assigned, by its citizens of all 
creeds and classes, to the memory of Father 
Osgood. ’’ 


a 


The longest plants in the world are sea- 
weed. One tropical and sub-tropical is 
known, which, when it reaches its full de- 
velopment, is at least six hundred feet in 
length. Seaweeds do not receive any nour- 
ishment from the sediment at the bottom or 
borders of the sea, but only from air and 
mineral matters held in solution in the sea 
water. 


During the greater part of the last century 
the death-rate in London was about 50 per 
1,000 each year. It had decreased to 24.8 
in 1850, and fell to 17.7 per 1,000 last year; 
though the population of the city has 
doubled during that time. The death-rate 
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REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


. - » 83 FRANKLIN ST., BosTON. 


Stained Glass 


& 


Church ana 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


MOZOOMDAR’S 
st st BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 


CHUNDER MozoomDaR. 
$1.50. 

An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
itual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in_ Conscience. 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By ProtarP CHUNDER MozooMDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


By PRorTap 
233 pages. Cloth, 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of supérstition.—Christzan Register. 


The Oriental Christ. 


CHUNDER MozooMDAR. New Edition. 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 
study of the character and person of Christ.—Christian 
Union. 


By ProtTapP 
193 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on\recetpt oF 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston, 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little yvol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to Sheree his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 

It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit.— The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on recerpt of 


price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


in London is now only a little larger than in| 


rural districts of England. 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


A somewhat weather-beaten tramp, being 
asked what was the matter with his coat, 
replied, ‘‘Insomnia: it hasn’t had a nap in 
ten years.’’ 


Oliver Wendell Holmes used to be an 
amateur photographer. When he presented 
a picture to a friend, he wrote on the back 
of it, ‘‘Taken by O. W. Holmes & Sun.”’ 


‘Do you think I’m a simpleton, sir?’’ 
thundered a fiery Scotch laird to his new 
footman. ‘‘Ye see, sir,’’ replied the canny 
Scot, ‘‘I’m no’ lang here, an’ I dinna‘ ken 
yet.’’ 


“*T’ve called to tell you, sir, that the pho- 
tographs you took of us the other day are not 
at all satisfactory. Why, my husband looks 
like an ape!’’ ‘‘Well, madam, what fault 
did you find with the photographs?’’—/ar- 
per’s Weekly. 


Lady: ‘‘And what does your father do?’’ 
ittlomeGirl: <Oh; papa: is ia doctor.” 
Lady: ‘‘Indeed! I suppose he practises a 
great deal, does he not?’’ Little Girl: ‘‘Oh, 
no. He doesn’t practise any more. He 
knows how now.’’ 


The following is a remark of Sydney 
Smith, made on hearing a little girl read 
who persisted in reading “‘partridges’’ for 
‘‘patriarchs.’’ Said the great wit, ‘‘She is 
determined on making game of the patri- 
archs.’’ A prominent writer declares this to 
be the most perfect pun he had ever heard. 


In the weekly calendar published by a 
colored church in North Carolina appears a 
recommendation of the periodical literature 
of the denomination, from which we quote 
the following: ‘‘The Mayflower is a grand 
little nugget in a nutshell, and sweeps the 
field as it goes.’ The meaning is plain, but 
the exact concatenation seems Hibernian. — 
Independent. 


An Ayrshire parson took the liberty, when 
praying for royalty, of making what the 
reporters call a feeling reference to the recent 
accident to the Prince of Wales. ‘‘And 
now, brethren,’’ continued the unwitting 
cleric, ‘‘we will join in singing the hymn, 
‘Courage, Brother, do not stumble!’’’ The 
congregation saw the joke: the minister 
didn’t.— Christian Life. 


Dr. Reid, well known by his medical re- 
ports in the Monthly Magazine, was requested 
by a lady of literary eminence to call at her 
house. ‘‘Be sure you recollect the address, ’’ 
said she, as she quitted the room,—‘‘No. 1 
Chesterfield Street.’’ ‘‘Madame,’’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘I am too great an admirer of po- 
liteness not to remember Chesterfield, and, 
I fear, too selfish ever to forget number 
one.’’ ; 


Mark Twain once addressed an audience in 
the interest of his fellow-townsman, Gen. 
Joseph Hawley, who was a candidate for re- 
election to the United States Senate, and 
said, in the course of a droll address: ‘‘Gen. 
Hawley deserves your support, although he 
has about as much influence in purifying the 
Senate as a bunch of flowers would have in 
sweetening a glue factory. But he’s all 
right: he never would turn any poor beggar 
away from his door empty-handed. He al- 
ways gives them something,—almost without 


exception a letter of introduction to me, 
urging me to help them.’’—ZLadies’ Home 
Journal. 
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RoYAL 


Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeouards. the food 


against alum. 


Alum agg $ powders are the greatest 
menacers to health of the present day. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897-0++cceeceesccee cove 


$26,939,135.99 
LUABPELT VE GS: os eeteeccoeet consents 


24,811,707.55 


$2,127,428.44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. _ _ 
NNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 

and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 

entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 

tion to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEV resident. 
ALFRE ER, Vice-Pres. 
Secretary. 
URNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED 
AND WESTERN 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 
I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 


Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


“GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 


...- PRINTER 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, 


BOSTON. 


< 
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2 Educational. 3 
4 Of lled advantages in 
New Fngland all Aepatieasnts of Music 


ConsERVATORY and Elocution. The Conser- 

OF MUSIC vatory home for young 

women provides every comfort and safeguard, 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 


Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH (4th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


i School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
Pe OT mene “ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their Boarpinc AND Day 
ScHooL For Girits, OCTOBER 5, 1898, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOO 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, te 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARKS? rincipals, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. s 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 


Springfield, Mass. —~ 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoot.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 

irls non-resident. urther particudars,—illustrated cata- 
ogue upon addressing afl 

Joun MacDurrtg, Ph.D. 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 


Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader, There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.”—Cuas. G. AMES, iz 
the New World. ; 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 


a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitari 
thought.” —The Unitarian. lier 


For sale by bookseilers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - 


_- Boston. 


u- Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co... 


PRICES. 658 


OPP. BOYLSTON 
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